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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


CREATIVE SCHOOL WORK 

In another column of this issue of the 
JOURNAL we report an example of creative 
school work in music. The children of the 
Lincoln School, instead of merely trying 
to make their own the results of experience 
reported to them, actually engage in con- 
structive activities and have experiences of 
their own—new experiences in which they 
conceive, invent, and carry out ideas. 
Work of this type is sometimes found 
in progressive schools, but it is ex- 
ceptional. It seems to be generally 
thought too ambitious, or perhaps un- 
necessary. 

In fact it is neither. With reference 
to its necessity, it may be pointed out 
that Professor Dewey a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago set up the thesis that children 
in school are commonly expected to deal 
with accounts of experience for which they 
have inadequate preparation. In reading, 
particularly, he found the pupils flounder- 
ing because they could not interpret the 
printed page through associations built up 
by contact with real things in life situa- 
tions. 

But the American schools are ‘‘reading’’ 
schools. We depend upon books to educate 
the immature to an extent seldom if ever 


dreamed of elsewhere. We have unusually 
good books, it is true, but even so we at- 
tempt a short cut to education not wholly 
warranted by the facts nor by the results. 
The amount of usable knowledge and skill 
which the ordinary boy acquires in school 
is so small as to be notorious. Instead of 
changing our program, however, we tend 
to redouble our efforts through drill 
methods in order to secure greater thor- 
oughness. 

The program itself is at fault. Too 
much mature experience is presented to 
children in tabloid form. Instead of doing 
things, the child reads about the doings 
of others. Very often those ‘‘doings’’ are 
years ahead of any actual contacts pos- 
sible to the learner and little good results 
from the attempt to anticipate. The fodder 
is put too high in the rack. 

The truth is that creative activity is 
essential in every school subject. This is 
recognized when children are given a 
chance to use quantitative measures for 
actual purposes; when objects for use are 
designed, made, and decorated in the shop; 
when civic clubs assist in meeting the prob- 
lems of law and order in the pupil com- 
monwealth; when plays are produced for 
the entertainment of the school and the 
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neighborhood. [Illustrations are at hand 
from every field of learning. When pro- 
gram-makers realize that experiences of 
this type are the most highly educative, 
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these experiences will multiply and will be 
regarded, not as luxuries but as the staples 
of the school course. 

J. F. H. 


A STUDY OF TIME ALLOTMENTS IN THE MINNEAPOLIS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


L. J. BRUECKNER 
Director of Instructional Research, Minneapolis Public Schools, and University of Minnesota 


One of the results of the objective study 
of education most far-reaching in its out- 
comes has been the adaptation of instruc- 
tion to individual differences in children. 
These differences have been pointed out 
by achievement tests, intelligence tests, 
age-grade studies, and similar types of in- 
vestigations. Sociological studies have 
pointed out the fact that there are great 
social differences between communities in 
our larger cities, while educational surveys 
of states have made evident the marked 
variations in educational opportunity for 
children of different sections and localities. 

Numerous constructive measures have 
been undertaken to remedy this condition. 
The differences in individuals in the same 
classes have been recognized by such plans 
as that in operation in the Winnetka 
schools. Group work and diagnostic tests 
have made it possible to provide instruc- 
tion for the deficient pupils. In many 
communities the curriculum has been 
modified by some such arrangement as a 
parallel track plan, a maximum and mini- 
mum curriculum, reclassification of pupils, 
and the organization of special classes of 
all types. 

Some cities such as New York and others 
‘have recognized differences between com- 
munities by developing for special districts 
curricula and courses of study particularly 
adapted to their peculiar needs. It is 


obvious that a curriculum for a district 
predominantly of native-born stock may be 
inadequate to meet the needs of a district 
whose inhabitants are chiefly foreign-born. 
A course of study for an urban community 
should probably differ considerably from 
one for a community which is rural in 
character, although the basic elements may 
be quite similar. 

It is recognized that courses of study are 


necessary in order to guide teachers in the 


development of the year’s work. However, 
there is a definite tendency to take into 
account the fact of individual and com- 
munity differences by permitting teachers 
a considerable amount of freedom in the 
selection of the subject matter of instruc- 
tion. 

One of the phases of course-of-study con- 
struction which has been considerably in- 
vestigated in the past is the question of the 
time allotment for the different subjects 
and grades. The studies have usually com- 
pared the time allotments for a number of 
cities, apparently with the belief that a 
time allotment secured from a central office 
represents the general practice of a city as 
a whole. The average or median of the 
time reported by all of the cities has been 
used to give a picture of current practice. 
As far as the writer knows, no study has 
been reported of the variations in the time 
allotment among the schools of a single 
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A STUDY OF TIME ALLOTMENTS 


city. This report contains the results of 
a study of this type for Minneapolis for 
a typical week early in May, 1926. 

Minneapolis has a suggested schedule to 
guide principals and teachers in the allot- 
ment of time to the several subjects. It 
is based upon studies reported in yearbooks 
and surveys of current practice in Min- 
neapolis. The schedule has not been made 
a rigid one since it has been a policy of 
the administration to permit principals and 
teachers to adapt their time schedules to 
the needs of their schools. These needs are 
determined by comprehensive surveys of 
the basic subjects of the curriculum by 
means of achievement tests, diagnostic 
tests, intelligence tests, and surveys of 
physical and social conditions. Stress is 
placed on group work. Drill materials 
have been developed which largely indi- 
vidualize the work in the skills. Teachers 
are encouraged to combine the work in re- 
lated subjects and to use interrelationships 
whenever this can be done. 

To secure the information which is the 
basis of this report, the teachers in grades 
1 to 6 were asked to indicate on a special 
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blank the amount of time given each day 
to each of the subjects during the week 
in which the study was made. When- 
ever combinations of subjects were made, 
these were to be reported and the nature 
of the combination was to be indicated on 
the back of the blank. Only those teachers 
were asked to report who had only one 
grade in their rooms. The group includes 
the majority of the teachers of the city. 
The data for each day and for the week 
were to be totalled and to check with the 
actual time school was in session. The 
teachers were not to report any time spent 
in instruction outside of the regular ses- 
sion before or after school. On the whole 
the reports were carefully and neatly made 
and the totals were accurate. 

In making the tabulations of the informa- 
tion, the reports for the upper and lower 
half of each grade were tabulated together. 
Table I contains the results for Grade 1. 
The table contains the number of classes 
reporting for each subject, the average 
time reported for the week, the first 
quartile, the third quartile, and the least 
and the largest amounts of time reported. 





TaBLE I—WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION OF TIME BY SUBJECTS 























Grade One 

ies No. of a e| First Third oon No. oe 
ubjec eanes 0. 0 : : 0 0. 0 

"= Minutes Guest | Guests Minutes | Minutes 
Opening Exercises............... 132 64 49 75 12 150 
ac cktbedcnekenns 132 651 619 680 385 935 
Le kL a maetimnbusneee 132 92 75 101 40 210 
id it vnc checaniaakn 131 69 63 76 15 115 
 . ckhnkneesnveped 125 40 28 50 10 100 
tL dcncdcnsesénemeusdbus 132 75 73 76 45 105 
Sn cia. kak ninwneneud 131 84 75 92 30 110 
SEER eee er: 128 65 43 86 10 255 
RRS ES 60 40 17 51 5 135 
Mies aces innicn ha ein reo SR eI a 132 146 148 150 75 150 
Other Activities................. 95 59 26 68 10 400 














* Includes hygiene, physical training, athletics, etc. 
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Taste [J—Weekty Distrisution or Time By SUBJECTS 








Grade Two 





Average . . Largest 
No. of ie 2 t No. of 
Minutes Minutes 





150 


Geography 

Nature Study 
History and Civics 
Music 




















Geography 
Nature Study 


SS 
Other Activities 
Social Studies 
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TasLe II—WeEEkKLY DistrRIBuTION oF Time BY Sussects—Continued 





Grade Five 





No. of 


Subject  veooee 


Aver: 
No. o 
Minutes 





Language 
Geography 

Nature Study. . . 
History and Civics 


123 











Grade Six 





Nature Study 

History and Civics 

Social Studies 

Geography and Nature Study 








223 


273 


59 
180 


76 
75 
154 
183 
30 
92 


193 
101 
90 
101 
0 
149 
32 

















The interesting facts about Table I are 
the wide variations in amounts of time 


reported by the 132 teachers. In reading, 
the range between the quartiles was from 
619 minutes to 680 minutes and the range 
between the least and largest numbers of 
minutes reported was from 385 minutes 
to 935 minutes. The difference between the 
quartiles amounts to only 61 minutes for 
the week, or 12 minutes a day, while the 
differences between the extremes amounts 


to 550 minutes for the week, or 110 minutes 
a day. The range between the quartiles 
for health work was from 43 to 86 minutes, 
but the range between the least and largest 
amounts was from 10 to 255 minutes, or 
about 50 minutes a day. Under ‘‘Other Ac- 
tivities’’ are listed all that could not be clas- 
sified under other headings. These activities 
included banking days, entertainments, and 
others not in the regular program. There 
evidently is considerable variation in this 
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type of activity since the range is from 10 
to 400 minutes for the week. There is 
least variation in the amount of time re- 
ported for music, drawing, and writing. 

The extreme variation in Grade 1 was 
also revealed in the tabulations for the 
other five grades. Table II contains the 
data for these grades. 

The wide variations in the results re- 
ported by the different schools indicate 
that there is by no means a uniform time 
allotment, although the schools all have 
the same suggested schedule to follow. At 
first thought the conditions revealed by 
this investigation may be disturbing. On 
the other hand, the inter-quartile range is 
fairly small in most cases. It is quite clear 
that principals and teachers are using their 
own judgment in many cases in adapting 
the time schedule to the needs of their 
groups. 

It is interesting to note that in all grades 
there is more uniformity in time allotments 
in music, drawing, and writing than for 
any other items. These subjects are quite 
closely supervised by specialists in each 
field. On the other hand, it is evident that 
even in these subjects there is considerable 
variation from school to school. There 
are no special supervisors of the con- 
tent subjects, such as arithmetic, reading, 
and history. 

A comparison between the suggested time 
allotment for Minneapolis and the current 
practice is contained in Table III. 

It can be seen from the table that the 
medians for the different subjects corre- 
spond quite closely with the suggested time 
schedule. While the conclusion might be 
drawn that schools are using this schedule 
as a basis, it is clear from the data pre- 
sented in Tables I and II that teachers do 
not adhere to it at all closely. 

From an administrative point of view 
the variation may be a matter of concern. 
Should all schools distribute their time 
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according to a standard time allotment? 
Should teachers be required to adapt their 
instruction to a rigid uniform time sched- 
ule? The Minneapolis school authorities 
believe not. They believe that this varia- 
tion is a healthy sign. It shows that princi- 
pals and teachers feel free to adapt their 
time allotments to their own needs. The 
information contained in this report has 
been given to the schools so that they may 
check their own building schedules, not 
with the idea of causing any radical re- 
organization of their work, but merely as 
a matter of information. Undoubtedly in 
some cases adjustment will be made, but 
this will be done voluntarily. 

Cases of extreme deviation will be con- 
sidered on their merits by principals and 
teachers. Sometimes teachers may be giv- 
ing an excessive amount of time to a sub- 
ject, because it is one which especially 
appeals to them. In this case adjustments 
should be made so that other important 
subjects may not be neglected. Often the 
large amount of time given to a subject 
may be due to an activity such as a project, 
a program, a combination of subjects, or 
some similar form of worthwhile class work. 
Often the needs of the class are such that 
more than the usual amount of time is 
entirely justified. 

It should be recalled that this report is 
based upon the distribution of time during 
a typical week. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the conditions that would be 
revealed by a survey of any other week 
would be at all different. It is perfectly 
possible that a teacher whose time distri- 
bution did not conform in any way with 
the suggested time allotment for the week 
that was studied may have a different 
distribution for some other week. The point 
is that there is no obvious reason why time 
allotments need be the same for a class from 
week to week. Clearly any attempt to adapt 
the time schedule to the nature of the work 
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TaBLE IJI—Comparison OF CURRENT PRACTICE IN TIME ALLOTMENTS WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS SUGGESTED ALLOTMENTS 








Grades 





Time Allotment 
III V 





Minneapolis 1926 62 59 
Minneapolis Suggested 65 75 
Minneapolis 1926 380 190 
Minneapolis Suggested 400 240 
Minneapolis 1926 228 226 
Minneapolis Suggested 220 
Minneapolis 1926 80 78 
Minneapolis Suggested 75 75 
Minneapolis 1926 75 74 
Minneapolis Suggested 75 75 
Minneapolis 1926 96 144 
Minneapolis Suggested 100 
Minneapolis 1926 65 
Minneapolis Suggested 0 80 150 
Minneapolis 1926 31 42 
Minneapolis Suggested 7 eae Pye 
Minneapolis 1926 12 88 
Minneapolis Suggested 40 90 
Minneapolis 1926 100 
Minneapolis Suggested 100 100 
Minneapolis 1926 88 86 
Minneapolis Suggested 90 90 
Minneapolis 1926 77 103 
Minneapolis Suggested 135 
Minneapolis 1926 9 39 
Minneapolis Suggested | ... 

Minneapolis 1926 
Minneapolis Suggested 150 
Minneapolis 1926 38 
Minneapolis Suggested | ... | ... |... 


141 
150 
123 


























being done by a class in geography, history, 
arithmetic, or any other subject is most 
commendable, provided that the teacher 
does this with a clear understanding of 
the conditions which warrant the variation. 
It may be necessary for principals to check 
rather closely with teachers who are new 
to the profession or who show a lack of 


good judgment in making adjustments. 
However, teachers of superior ability who 
wish to modify their schedules when con- 
ditions warrant it should be encouraged 
to do so. This is especially desirable at 
the present time, when all types of correla- 
tions and combinations of subjects are being 
made. 





WHAT IS EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION ? 


Wruum A. Coox 


Professor of Education, 


On account of space limitations we may 
forbear mention of the threadbare plays 
which have been made on the word super- 
vision by those who have loved it perhaps 
neither wisely nor too well. The dictionary, 
old-time reliance of our boys and girls, 
quickly rebuffs us with its emphasis on the 
etymology of supervise—‘to look upon 
from above’’—and its definition of a sw- 
pervisor as an ‘‘overseer.’’ The statutes 
add no light, since they employ the words, 
superintend, supervise, and inspect, with 
no evident distinction in meaning. 

One may frankly admit skepticism of 
his ability to define supervision with as- 
surance. So long as the publicist and the 
economist argue to which of their respective 
realms the tariff question belongs, while 
the artist and the historian haggle over 
the assignment of the history of art, while 
educational and health officials are at odds 
over the proper authority for the control 
of school hygiene, and while the physicist 
and the chemist, the botanist and the 
zoologist, from the dizzy heights to which 
modern research has carried them, look 
down on the very hazy borderlands of their 
own sciences, we may hazard the guess 
that in the realm of education, too, we shall 
not soon be free from conflict of opinion 
in the effort to give our material some 
form and system. It is maintained, how- 
ever, that there is such a phase of school 
control as supervision, and that efficient su- 
pervision is indispensable to returning to 
the public in proportion to the public’s 
outlay. As rapidly as practical a definite 
plaee should be assigned to supervision, 
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for until such a niche is accorded it, we 
cannot hope to attract into supervisory 
work, as such, persons of high caliber. No 
position is ever creditably filled until its 
standing is so firm and concrete that its 
opportunities challenge the talented indi- 
vidual. 

Brief discrimination in general between 
administration and supervision will set us 
somewhat on our way. A difference of em- 
phasis at least appears between them in 
their relation to mechanical matters. The 
efficient administrator must give much at- 
tention to the material side of the system, 
that the anatomy of the school may be pro- 
vided; the program of the supervisor is 
ready to begin when the actual work of 
the school commences. The supervisor is 
concerned, not with the anatomy, but with 
the physiology, with the organic function- 
ing of the whole affair. 

A second difference of degree, if not of 
kind, between administration and super- 
vision pertains to the personal contacts in- 
volved. Primarily those contacts which 
might be termed extramural are in the 
province of administration. But the su- 
pervisor conducts an intramural program. 
He finds his problems and their solution 
principally within the four walls of the 
school. 

As a third measurable distinction, at- 
tention may be directed to the extent to 
which personal attitudes enter into the 
functions of administrator and supervisor. 
The administrator’s business is to apply 
fundamental rules to many situations when 
he takes up his work for the day. With 
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the supervisor, on the other hand, the story 
is far different, presuming that he wishes 
to be regarded as effective. The success 
of his procedure rests squarely on his ac- 
curate appraisal of the personal elements 
that may make each pending ease a little 
different from any he has ever met before. 

As a fourth possibility of demarcation 
between administration and supervision, 
one may note the measure of technical 
training and ability required. Not a few 
of the problems of administration are rela- 
tively non-technical; but supervision has 
already become highly technical, and bids 
fair to become much more so. Whatever 
routine it includes takes but a minor posi- 
tion. The supervisor may strive to apply 
general principles of psychology to the 
eases arising, yet he is always in the posi- 
tion of the physician treating a patient, 
who may demand a slightly different appli- 
eation of technique than fitted the last 
previous case. 

In the light of what has been said, we 
may set forth this guiding conception: 
supervision is the sum of those activities 
whose purpose is to improve the codper- 
ative process of instruction, primarily by 
working on and through teachers and 
pupils after their entrance to the school 
system. What then is, in outline, the task 
of efficient supervision ? 

Out of the maze of rating scales for 
teachers, efficient supervision must yet con- 
tribute a scale that will measure teaching 
efficiency, in several figures, if not in one— 
a scale that will command respect as one 
element in promotion, a scale that, most of 
all, will enable the teacher to see his own 
weaknesses, and to strive intelligently for 
their eradication. After all, the only im- 
provement is self-improvement. 

Efficient supervision will utilize teacher 
participation in the construction of cur- 
riculum and adoption of texts. No crafts- 
man works at full capacity with tools 
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always selected by others. Supervision im- 
proves teachers by putting them to the 
solution of their own problems. Through 
this democracy in policy, supervision se- 
cures living teachers and abolishes the au- 
tomaton behind the desk. It creates an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence, and dig- 
nifies the teaching staff. An efficient 
supervisor finds his teachers bringing pre- 
fessional problems to him, instead of wait- 
ing for him to bring problems to them. 

Supervision will tackle anew the question 
of optimum size of class, and come to a 
solution which does not contravene com- 
mon sense, as some of the findings of the 
past have done. Participating teachers 
could tell a great deal that is unpublished 
about some of the ‘‘experiments,’’ if it 
were indicated that their contributions 
would be welcome. 

Supervision will bring the parents, in- 
dividually and collectively, to the aid of 
the teacher and school in solving the mutual 
problem of the child. It will instill in 
parents a renewed sense of responsibility 
for the successful education of their sons 
and daughters, as a substitute for the pres- 
ent wave of the hand toward the school, 
and the curt alibi, ‘‘It’s up to you, 
teacher.’’ 

Supervision will arrive at a scientific 
conclusion regarding the merits of the 
various elastic schemes of grading and pro- 
motion, and put an end to hobbies. It will 
furnish that tact which will cause child 
and parent to desire placement according 
to the child’s ability. When prejudice 
ean be banished, the supervisor will know 
how to deal with the subnormal, and will 
be untrammeled in doing so. And when 
some of our myopic ideas of democracy 
are shed, he will have a proper program 
for the nurture of the gifted youngsters 
also. 

The supervisor must test, sanely, suffi- 
ciently, regularly, purposefully. He must 
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know how to use his results, and must find 
time to use them. His teachers will not 
forever be wondering when he will arrive 
with the next test. They will be anxious 
to learn what the last one revealed, and 
they will not be disappointed in their 
desire. 

Supervisors will either be able to dem- 
enstrate superior teaching to their staff 
members, or be able to arrange for staff 
members to see it done elsewhere in the 
system or outside. Visiting days for 
teachers will be so directed as to mean 
something besides a trip to the city to do 
some shopping, when real supervision gets 
under way. 

The staff meetings of the true super- 
visor will bristle with problems. They will 
resemble the socialized projects the meth- 
odologist likes to talk about. Professional 
books and papers will be brought there, 
and in abundance, but they will be there 
to answer questions and not to furnish a 
necessary subject for discussion. Profes- 
sional research will grow out of the staff 
meetings. 

In this brief space the writer cannot 
begin to characterize adequately the tech- 
nique of efficient supervisory visitation and 
conference. 
may not be long, particularly for an old 
teacher, but it will save time. ‘‘What is 
the problem in geography the third period 
today, Miss Brown?...Oh, yes... 
Well, is it review or advance? .. . I’ll be 
in.’’ And he will know what to look for. 
A definition of supervision as ‘‘the vision 
of seeing things invisible’’ was derided 
before the National Education Association 
a decade ago, but is there not some ap- 
proach to this in the ability of the super- 
visor to penetrate that subtle thing called 
the spirit or morale of the class? He 
must be able to discover quickly any in- 
harmony of temperamental or intellectual 
viewpoint between teacher and students. 


The pre-teaching conference . 
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This is impossible unless he has cultivated 
that friendly contact with both which 
makes for real comradeship. His entrance 
must loosen up, not shut up the class. His 
estimate of the psychology and social fit- 
ness of the class exercise will be based 
upon a thorough familiarity with the 
rapidly mounting array of investigations 
and studies in the field in question. This 
knowledge acts upon his specific obser- 
vations and brings him to the follow-up 
conference or report, which the teacher 
knows will come. She will be awaiting it 
expectantly and gratefully, on the basis 
of previous experience. 

How much time will be required for such 
visitation and conference? That will be 
governed by several factors. One is the 
number of teachers per supervisor; this 
should be around fifteen for a non-teaching 
supervisor or principal, a condition now 
attained in some of the better-supported 
city systems. Another factor is the aver- 
age turnover in teaching force; this varies 
from much over 50% in systems of rural 
schools here and there to less than 5% 
in certain cities. A third factor is the 
experience, preparation, and capacity for 
improvement of each teacher; the least at- 
tention may sometimes go to the weakest 
teacher, if it is certain that he cannot be 
brought to standard and must be elim- 
inated; while the strongest teacher may 
return largest dividends for the super- 
visor’s efforts. A fourth factor affecting 
time in visitation and conference is the 
season of the year. Probably the stress 
in the fall should go to visitation and con- 
ference; in winter, to testing and analysis; 
in the spring, to remedial measures. 

Great injustice may be done by relying 
on brief scouting expeditions to the class- 
rooms and the consequent failure te see 
a class exercise in its completeness. Just 
one full exercise at a time is enough, lest 
the teacher’s nerves become over tense. 
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One complete visitation of all work done 
by fifteen teachers would require 25% of 
a supervisor’s time during school hours for 
three months, without allowance for con- 
ference. If parallel classes are taught, as 
in a departmental unit, some time might be 
saved from this estimate, but not propor- 
tionately. Failure to visit old teachers 
would be offset by the necessity of seeing 
new teachers more often. A schedule 
should be made by the supervisor, setting 
aside a definite time for visitation and 
conference the same as for other daily 
duties, and only emergencies should inter- 
fere with its operation. 

In conclusion, to avoid criticisms that 
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have been passed upon him, the supervisor 
must be neither arbitrary nor vacillating; 
he must be frank and still highly sympa- 
thetic, a leader but not an autocrat; he 
must not weaken teachers by assuming too 
much responsibility, nor reveal a lack of 
directive effort on his own part; his stand- 
ards must not fluctuate, nor become 
crystallized ; he must be highly progressive, 
but his policies must not change too rap- 
idly, nor must innovations be made without 
due preparation ; and finally, he must main- 
tain discipline (doubtless among teachers 
as well as among pupils), and still be 
loved by all. To know, and do, and be all 
these things is effective supervision. 


EDUCATING FOR DESIRABLE ATTITUDES IN CONDUCT 


Grorcina LOMMEN 
Director of Training, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Assuming that the children’s school in 
a teacher training institution is the lab- 
oratory where the educational policies of 
the institution may be initiated, demon- 
strated, observed, practiced, and tested, the 
elementary school staff of the State 
Teachers College purposefully set for them- 
selves a year of study of the problems of 
character education in the elementary 
grades as their major curriculum problem 
in the school year 1925-26. Because the 
terms ethics, morality, character, and 
citizenship imply a maturity not common 
to young children, the term Conduct Edu- 
cation is consistently employed in reference 
to the study which this article undertakes 
to report. 

One is impressed with the urgency for 
serious consideration and study of the 
problems that have to do with this phase 
of child welfare. There is a growing 


disposition to shape the entire school en- 
vironment to the end of more positive con- 
tributions to the development of personality 
and finer civic conduct in the present gen- 
eration of youth; the very philosophy of 
education, the selection of curricular and 
extra-curricular materials, and the newer 
teaching techniques are all predominantly 
concerned with the development of knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes that shall better 
insure ethical conduct, the social mind, and 
a righteous personality. 

But all of the school factors working to 
this end cannot hope to affect seriously the 
performances and achievements of the 
youth in a single generation, certainly not 
in a single year. The best we may hope 
for is to provide satisfying experiences and 
opportunities to distinguish and practice 
right attitudes toward those personal qual- 
ities which the race is pleased to designate 
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as social-moral when referring to adult be- 
havior and as conduct or discipline when 
referring to the behavior of youth. And, 
‘‘the basis for right attitude toward con- 
duct seems to be found in the normally 
developed and integrated personality—the 
individual who senses his place in the 
scheme of things, accepts the results, and 
has become capable of self-control and self- 
direction.’ } 


OPPOSING VIEWPOINTS WITH REGARD TO 
CONDUCT EDUCATION 


There is a question among educators as 
to whether the development of conduct can 
best be achieved by the direct method of 
instruction. For a quarter century prac- 
tices have been designated to approach the 
whole problem in the school through the 
indirect method rather than through the 
direct method. The advocates of the in- 
direct approach hold that the employ of a 
more direct means is to make extrinsic 
those activities, qualities, and virtues that 
are in and of themselves intrinsic; to ob- 
jectify and analyze them is to make of 
them something artificial, formal, and 
narrow, and to set a time and place apart 
in a day’s program for the consideration 
of things ethical and spiritual will en- 
courage neglect of all those incidental op- 
portunities for effective teaching just when 
their significance is so great. There is 
great danger, they say, in the bungling 
treatment of these questions in the hands 
of immature and inefficient teachers, and, 
too often training for personality re- 
solves itself into a process of pathological 
treatment rather than a matter of creative- 
ness and growth. Lastly, teachers every- 
where feel their own inadequacy for leader- 
ship in the education of personality to such 
a degree as to rob them of courage, initia- 
tive, persistency, and wisdom in the at- 
tempt. 

1 Morrison, C. H., The Practice of Teaching, p. 377. 
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In answer to these arguments against a 
more direct program for conduct educa- 
tion, may we not reply that artificiality, 
formality, and lack of reality are still the 
rule rather than the exception in most of 
our classroom activities? We are only now 
beginning to make of the elementary cur- 
riculum a series of real, vital, and mean- 
ingful learning situations for the chil- 
dren. Immaturity and inefficiency in a 
portion of the teaching staff cannot be ac- 
cepted as a token for failure to better 
function in the best possible development 
of the emotional life as well as the in- 
tellectual life of childhood. The friends of 
a more positive program do not advocate 
moralizing or preachment, but they do 
plead rather for a program of activities of 
all types that will encourage exposure to 
and observation, discussion, and dramatiza- 
tion of situations that hold within them- 
selves the potentialites, references, and 
judgments which we term ethical, for much 
that is reverent and beautiful is not met 
in the incidental school life of children. 

Summing up the arguments for and 
against the more direct and specific pro- 
cedure in the development of a conduct 
consciousness in childhood, we stand to 
gain about as much as we should lose by 
the proposal to go earnestly, heartily, and 
directly at the problems of conduct educa- 
tion. 

As a preliminary consideration in the 
development of such a program, the selec- 
tion of a method of procedure from among 
the variety of current methods is of 
primary importance ; we were free to choose 
from among the following :? 


1. Systematic instruction through principle 
and precept, illustrated by concrete cases. 

2. Indirect but still systematic instruction in 
connection with other school subjects—his- 
tory, literature, science, ete. 


2 Quoted from a questionnaire by Dr. W. C. Bagley, 1925-26. 
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. Explicit instruction and discipline from 
time to time as conditions necessitate. 

. Religious instruction by teacher. 

. Religious instruction outside school in 
school hours. 

. Religious instruction in school by visiting 
clergymen or others not connected with the 
school. 

. Dependence upon the personal example of 
teachers, without systematic or explicit 
provision for moral instruction. 

. Dependence upon activities in the school 
life to impress moral habits and ideals 
through class work, study, games, ath- 
letics, supervised to this end. 


THE PROBLEM STATED 


The study group chose to employ the 
last named of the methods. The very ob- 
jectives of the undertaking, the nature of 
the activities, and the materials to be en- 
gaged in the program presupposed the em- 
ploy of the appreciative technique rather 
than a didactic technique. The study in- 
volved the codperative effort of a staff of 
sixteen persons, about two hundred chil- 
dren, and approximately one hundred and 
forty student teachers. It was agreed at 
the outset to organize our energies about 
six common problems: 


1. To secure an inventory of the positive 
conduct qualities with which the training 
school personnel was endowed, as well as an in- 
ventory of those common needs felt throughout 
the school. 

2. To build up a positive program of activi- 
ties to acquaint children with desirable conduct 
qualities based on needs of each department. 

3. To formulate an intensive reading pro- 
gram in each department that should emphasize 
and enhance those character qualities we most 
prized. 

4. To develop in each department at least 
two “little morality plays” to be the product 
of the composition and the reading experiences 
of the children. 

5. To provide for each student teacher in the 
group some specific experience in case studies 
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of desirable and undesirable conduct among 
children. 


6. To codrdinate the whole program of the 
year in some concrete form that should have 
definite social and professional worth. 


An inventory of the everyday cour- 
tesies possessed and needed on the part of 
the children and the trainees was made by 
the student teachers in the fall term. 
These were readily classified into related 
groups of health habits, everyday manners, 
modes of expression, habits of self-control 
and self-management, and social attitudes. 
The list disclosed fifty-eight qualities, of 
which a sampling will be sufficient. Ten 
of our most assured conduct habits were 
the use of terms ‘‘Thank you,’’ “‘If you 
please,’? and ‘‘Pardon me,’’ thoughtful 
courtesies such as opening doors for each 
other, recovering dropped articles, greet- 
ing fellows and teachers in friendly man- 
ner, eagerness to be helpful, and consistency 
in covering coughs and sneezes. 

Among the needs revealed by the in- 
ventory were such habits as prompt 
obedience to directions, promptness in sub- 
mitting work, keeping hands and objects 
from the face, attention to matters of per- 
sonal cleanliness, self-control when unsu- 
pervised, and good posture in the school- 
room. 

At the end of six months the children 
and student teachers made an analysis of 
those qualities in which the group evi- 
denced greatest growth and, while the 
method of selection was a subjective one, 
there was a positive relation between the 
qualities so listed and the general improve- 
ment of conduct in the school. 


PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 


Each of the four departments in the 
school set for itself a program of obser- 
vations, demonstrations, dramatizations, 
discussions, evaluation, and codification of 
its most desired qualities. A sampling of 
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the variety of activities carried on will 
suffice : 

In the kindergarten there were songs, 
plays, and games of greeting for morning, 
noon, and night, how to answer when 
spoken to, how to introduce our friends, 
when to say ‘‘if you please,’ ‘‘pardon 
me,’’ and ‘‘thank you,’’ how to help each 
other with wraps and in the use of play 
equipment, how to make a happy party, 
how to use napkin, spoon, fork, cup, and 
how to break one’s bread and chew one’s 
food. 

This program was not a new one, for 
such activities have always been the sub- 
stance of the kindergarten curriculum, but 
to have those manners demonstrated by 
four- and five-year-old babies for those 
who were elder exerted a most wholesome 
influence. 

The primary department accepted as their 
program proper greetings, playground and 
gymnasium courtesies, stairway and corri- 
dor habits, lunchroom conduct and controls, 
and the dramatization of their own little 
play on home courtesies and table manners, 
entitled ‘‘Mrs. Brown’s Grandchildren.”’’ 
The group memorized maxims and proverbs 
relating to politeness, kindness, and clean- 
liness, wrote original rhymes, and made 
posters about the lessons learned; and 
finally they made concrete their own code 
of rules of conduct in the school in a 
little ‘‘Politeness Book.’’ 

The intermediate department developed 
a very definite code of play courtesies for 
the playground and gymnasium, and under 
the supervision of the physical education 
director learned to direct their own play 
activities to desirable social ends. The 
Little Citizens’ Club of this department 
had twelve weekly meetings for the con- 
sideration, discussion, and demonstration 
of better everyday manners at school, in 
the home, and on the street. The growth 
of confidence in the group in parliamentary 
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courtesies and controls was marked. The 
group read and discussed books on man- 
ners and conduct. These books were 
available on the reading table throughout 
the year, and were ‘‘gospel and law’’ in 
question or in doubt. Fifty specific prov- 
erbs, maxims, and quotations relating to 
work, service, health, honesty, and beauty 
were learned by this group in twelve weeks. 
They set their own minimum essentials for 
mastery in the learning of these literary 
gems, and took repeated occasion for re- 
view and tests to insure retention. 

Among the most delightful of the activ- 
ities in this group was the adaptation and 
dramatization of their own development of 
two little morality plays—‘‘Pandora’s 
Box,’’ the adaptation of the myth read in 
their Greek history, portraying how Pan- 
dora’s misconduct brought an army of bad 
manners and childish misdemeanors into 
being for all the children of the world; 
and ‘‘The Knights of the Silver Shield,’’ 
their own adaptation of Alden’s story by 
that name, revealing ideals of trustworthi- 
ness and loyalty. 

Twice during the year the children of 
the intermediate department voted upon 
the members of the group who had grown 
most consistently in their appreciation and 
application of the qualities which they had 
chosen to adopt and emphasize: courtesy, 
cooperation, honesty, health, self-control, 
and obedience. Each child bore the respon- 
sibility for marking his own report card 
to parents in these details. 

The Junior High School discussed and 
demonstrated some phase of all the activ- 
ities mentioned for the other departments 
and in addition the students in the group 
organized a Self-Government Club that 
met twice each week; the student teachers 
and staff constructed a self-rating report 
sheet to measure growth in the ten con- 
duct qualities of the children’s own adop- 
tion: good workmanship, codperation or 
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team work, courtesy, service, beauty, self- 
reliance, reliability, good sportsmanship, 
kindness, and health. The scale was cum- 
bersome in its administration but it paved 
the way for a more effective scheme in the 
future. 

An intensive study in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the story of the Holy 
Grail and the stories of knighthood, 
heraldry, and chivalry of the Middle Ages 
grew into the adoption of a Junior High 
School Shield and a Vow of Service. 


Our Vow or KnIGHTHOOD 


To be of service to all our fellowmen; 
To be trustworthy at all times; 

To be courteous always; 

To codperate in every good cause; 


To let our ideal be good workmanship, and . 


to practice it at all times; 
To let our motto be “Service to All.” 


The delightful dramatization of their 
own interpretation of Modern Knighthood 
was an inspiring climax to the study of 
an age richer perhaps than our own in 
chivalry and sentiment. The two issues of 
the Junior High School publication, The 
Moccasin, during the school year carried 
the motives of character development and 
service, and each issue did the contributors 
very real credit in creative quality. 


THE READING PROJECTS 


In addition to the specific exercises mo- 
tivated to secure the improvement of 
everyday courtesies in the school, each de- 
partment carried on throughout the year 
intensive reading programs of stories, 
legends, biographies, and plays that taught 
their own lessons in kindliness, trustwor- 
thiness, workmanship, loyalty, and service. 
Informal tests were systematically carried 
on throughout this program of reading, and 
marked growth in acquaintance and appre- 
ciation resulted among the student teachers 
and children. 
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CASE STUDIES OF CONDUCT BY TRAINEES 


A student teacher submitted the follow- 
ing statement in her study of child con- 
duct, which is representative of the ex- 
periences of the trainees in their attempt 
at analysis of individual differences: 


E. H. could easily be repulsive because of her 
very untidy appearance, but her personality 
shines too much for that. She is sweet, pathetic 
in her wish to be loved. She is supersensitive, 
and that characteristic takes a queer turn; she 
becomes antagonistic, even impertinent. When 
I first knew her she would not accept criticisms 
graciously; she would sometimes smirk at 
correction. I found that I must be very 
friendly toward her always, very gentle, or she 
would immediately draw into herself. When 
she had assured herself, evidently, that I ap- 
preciated every effort she made, she fairly 
beamed; she did her best. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE WHOLE 


All of these activities were motivated and 
socially stimulated by presentation in as- 
semblies for the college staff and students, 
and the entire year’s program of activities 
was coordinated in a children’s pageant 
entitled Service, under the skillful guid- 
ance of the director of physical education. 
Briefly the story of the pageant was this: 


Episode I: A mother of the Middle Ages 
comes to the court of the King and Queen, who 
personify Education and Loyalty, to inquire 
how her son may become a Knight—the highest 
achievement in the education of that age. In 
panorama she sees him educated through the 
processes of targetry practice, court civilities, 
religious ceremonies, fastings, vigils, soldier- 
ship and adventure, finally achieving the king’s 
approval and the distinction of Knighthood. 


Episode II: Two student teachers about to 
be graduated from the college present them- 
selves at the Court of Education and Loyalty 
to learn what they must do to fulfill their trust 
as prospective teachers. In quick and pictur- 
esque succession three figures representing Story, 
History, and Science call forth their groups of 
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learners to prove that literature, history, and 
science are the handmaidens of modern educa- 
tion in the molding of conduct and character. 

Story presented her contributions from 
nursery lore, fairy tales, and biography crea- 
tively dramatized by groups from each depart- 
ment of the school. Science set forth as her 
contributions the drills in phonies and reading, 
attractive and playful numbers, bird clubs, 
garden and health clubs, and the evolution 
of clothing as a factor in human progress. 
History brought forth her contributions in the 
personification of great men and women, and 
great causes. 


The final details in the pageant were the 
bestowal of awards to the children by the 
King and Queen for growth and achieve- 
ment through the year in regularity, 
courtesy, workmanship, honesty, self-con- 
trol, and service, and the administration 
of the Vow of Service to the two student 
teachers who had been chosen to represent 
the graduating group in the great cause of 
Conduct Education. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM 


1. The staff, the student teachers, and 
the children have acquired a conduct con- 
sciousness; it is in general a wholesome 
attitude. There has been not a little ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and confidence 
and enthusiasm for a more direct and pos- 
itive consideration of conduct education 
in our school and some convictions for guid- 
ance in the future. 

2. Some more objective means of meas- 
uring conduct growth in our groups of 
children is on the way to development. 

3. The effort has warmed up the whole 
social fabric of the laboratory school. The 
children refer to their activities as ‘‘The 
Courtesy Project,’’ but it has meaning 
broader and richer than just the improve- 
ment of everyday manners. 

4. The question is justly raised: Does 
it carry over into out-of-school life? Much 
of it does, some of it does not. We are 
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not deeply concerned about that if we 
have given the children here and now im- 
mediately satisfying contact with those ac- 
tivities and those qualities that have made 
good men and women through the ages. 

5. What are the immediate signs of 
satisfaction among the children and the 
student teachers? The children of one 
department were requested to write a 
paragraph on what they thought about it 
all. One boy wrote: 


Courtesy is a wonderful thing if you know 
all about it. If you learn about it as we did, 
you will be glad when sometime a friend will 
introduce his relative or friend to you and you 
know how to accept his introduction. Courtesy 
is something everybody will admire you for. 


A child who has profited much wrote: 


I just loved the project on courtesy. It 
helped me to protect public places by not mark- 
ing them up. I liked it because when I got into 
company I remembered how to act. When I 
was supposed to have a report for class I 
learned to be prompt and alert. Courtesy is 
one of the best things a child can learn. 


Finally, the experiment as reported re- 
veals nothing new, nothing that is not im- 
mediately workable and attainable in 
every school. Indeed, the program as 
carried on during the year bore the symbol 
of one of the earliest recorded efforts to 
develop character and personality. Saint 
Paul, in a remarkable epistle to the 
Philippians centuries ago, rendered an 
ideal curriculum for building conduct and 
character in youth, when he wrote: 


Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honorable, 
Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are of good report; 
If there be any virtue, and 

If there be any praise, 

Think on these things. 














EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH TEACHERS’ MEETINGS! 


FRANKLIN P. HAWKES 
Principal, Junior High School West, Arlington, Massachusetts 


How many of the teachers who return 
from their vacations for the opening day 
of school look forward to the first teachers’ 
meeting as a valuable addition to their 
professional improvement? Have you 
come to the building where the meeting 
is held in anticipation not only of renew- 
ing the associations with members of the 
faculty, but also of learning what the prob- 
lem for the year is to be, and what the 
steps in the analysis of that problem are? 
Have you then been carried through lecture 
and discussion to the point where you feel 
the need to do your part in that program? 
Or have you left the meeting with these 
thoughts in your mind: 


What does he mean by permanent record 
cards? 

What report did he say he wanted at 8.30? 

Where did he say the supplies would be this 
year? 

Why did he change my room assignment? 

Why did he call another meeting tomorrow 
afternoon? 


Many meetings refuse to recognize a 
predominating principle, that teachers are 
giving up time from education not for the 
purpose of discussing details, but for the 
purpose of learning about and passing upon 
policies and principles of education as ap- 
plicable in their school. The group in 
teachers’ meetings should be likened to the 
Board of Education in the respect that its 
meetings are primarily for the discussion of 
broad policies and principles. The investi- 
gations by H. P. Smith, W. W. Theisen, 
and H. C. Olsen into the field of boards of 


1 The second of a series of three articles by the author on Educational Guidance. 


appeared in the February number.—Ed. 


education have revealed the apparent 
human tendency to become lost in details 
instead of mechanizing the administration 
of details, and using the time of the 
Board for discussion of policies. It is for 
this reason that the topic of ‘‘ Educational 
Guidance Through Teachers’ Meetings’’ 
has been selected. 

In the first article of this series, funda- 
mental ideas were listed as necessary to 
educational guidance. They provided for 
building the program around the child, 
participation by all members of the group 
in which the guidance is to function, a 
clear-cut aim in the minds of the admin- 
istrators, check-ups both preliminary and 
final on results. Thus with teachers’ meet- 
ings there are certain phases which need to 
be considered as the program of educa- 
tional guidance is worked out. The fol- 
lowing list has been used in our building: 


1. Devise a technique for separation of ad- 
ministrative details from discussions of 
educational policies. 

2. Arrange for meetings on a regular, definite 
day at a regular time and place each 
month. Provide a calendar with the dates 
and topics listed for teachers. 

3. Decide on the aims for the year. Build a 
program of topics around those aims. 
Provide for checking up on the results. 

4. Furnish an outline of each meeting to each 
teacher. Make the outline in the form of 
a series of thought-provoking questions. 

5. Use quotations freely—at beginning and 
end of the outline—as illustrative material. 
Bring the idea of service into these quota- 
tions. 

The first article 
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Let us take up in order these items of 
our program. The usual method in 
teachers’ meetings seems to be to have the 
meeting called to order by the principal, 
who refers to his notebook and constantly 
gives out enlightening suggestions as to 
how to do this, that, and other things in 
administration. In school board meetings, 
this may be likened to the illustrations in 
the Cleveland Survey where the Board 
spent hours over approval of each bill 
listed when advance provision could have 
been made to eliminate this waste of time. 
Our method of furnishing an outline to 
each teacher enables the principal to list 
the administrative details that demand at- 
tention, to be sure that each teacher gets 
the same statement, and to take up the 
educational topic with a minimum of time 
on details. The samples of teachers’ meet- 
ings given at the end of this article will 
show how this is done. 

The second and third items in the pro- 
gram call for an analysis of the school 
calendar and program for the year. Prin- 
cipals who plan their work ahead in the 
summer are finding that they accomplish 
much more during the year. The need 
under this item is for a Building Manual 
for Teachers, which will give adequate in- 
formation and references for each teacher. 
This may take the form of bulletins that 
have been given to teachers by topics, bound 
in looseleaf form, and properly indexed; 
or it may be the result of building up 
practices and keeping sections for each 
topic on policies or administration. Such 
manuals have been laid out in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, by the high school principal ; 
in LeRoy, New York, by the superintendent 
of schools; and by Superintendent E. C. 
Hartwell, Buffalo, New York. 

In the Junior High West, Arlington, 
Massachusetts, we have what is called a 
Building Manual for Teachers, brought out 
of three years’ experience of codperative 
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activity of teachers and principal. On 
page 17 of this Manual, under Section VI 
—Teachers’ Meetings—will be found the 
following for the year 1925-1926: 


1. Teachers’ meetings are held regularly the 
second Tuesday of every school month at 
2:30 in Room 1. 

a. Since the P.T.A. interferes in December 
and March, the meetings of these months 
are held the first Tuesday in December 
and the third Tuesday in March. 

2. Too many teachers’ meetings are filled with 
administrative detail in most schools; our 
method is to take care of these either by 
having special meetings for routine affairs, 
or by including in the outline of the meeting 
a section which gives the notices necessary. 
The outline method is mostly used. 

3. An outline with references is furnished to 
each teacher for each meeting. 

4. The time schedule is generally as follows: 
2:30-2:40 Brief attention to notices. 
2:40-2:45 Five minutes for Teachers’ Club 

representative. 
2:45-3:30 Topic of the meeting—lecture, 
discussion, reports. 
3:30-4:00 General discussion in the form 
of problems. 

5. The dates and topics of the meetings are as 
follows: 
September 8 Our Aim for the Year—Edu- 
cational Guidance. 

Securing Good Attendance. 

Boys and Their Gangs. 

“Interest and Effort” in Edu- 


October 13 
November 10 
December 1 


cation. 

January 12 Variability of Teachers’ 
Marks. 

February 9 School Excursions and How 


to Conduct Them. 


March 16 Differentiated Courses of 
Study. 

April 13 Improving Health in the 
School. 

May 11 The Best Bases for Promotion. 


June 8 What Have We Acconm- 
plished? Special Program? 
6. Each teacher is expected to attend all meet- 


ings. 
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On the page of the Manual just pre- 
ceding Section VI there is included an out- 
line of the first teachers’ meeting for the 
year. It follows: 


Section V 


Tue First TeacHers’ MEETING 
September 8, 1925 


1. Place and Time: 

Room 1, at 2:30. 

2. Announcements: 
and a new year! 

a. Teachers’ meetings will be held on the 
second Tuesday of the month excepting 
December and March, when conflict with 
P.T.A. makes it advisable to change. 

b. Discussion of program for first day of 
school. 

e. All teachers must be in rooms fifteen 
minutes before school opens. 

d. In middle drawer of desk, teacher should 
find : 

Teacher’s Program Card 
Class and Home Room Lists 
Seating Plan Book. 

e. Teacher should find in home room on the 
desk or table the small supplies ordered 
in June. Additional supplies from list 
ordered may be obtained from Supply 
Clerk; teachers will please not help them- 
selves. 

f. To see whether the Manual will be help- 
ful for you, a questionnaire has been pre- 
pared. Please take this test, and we will 
exchange papers and correct before pro- 
ceeding. 

3. Topic of the Meeting: “Our Aim for the 

Year—Educational Guidance.” 

a. What is the meaning of the topic? 

(1) Eduecation—“The world at work de- 
veloping a man to the fullness of his 
stature.” Guidance—Discovering the 
fullness of each child’s stature, and 
aiding him in the development of it. 
Refer to the Teachers’ Meeting, April 
6, 1925 (copies have been given out). 
The topic therefore means the study 
of each pupil in order that he may 
discover himself. 


Tuesday, at Junior West, 


Welcome to Junior West 


(2) 
(3) 
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b. What fields shall we cover? 

(1) The field of the child’s health. 

(2) The point he has reached in funda- 
mental processes. 

(3) His home environment and member- 
ship. 

(4) His citizenship in school and com- 
munity. 

(5) His religious membership—not de- 
nomination nor beliefs, but attend- 
ance at church. 

(6) His use of leisure time. 

(7) With all these in mind, the discovery 
of his place in the world. 

e. Where does our responsibility begin? 

(1) First, with our home room pupils, 
whom we must know and in whom we 
must believe. 

(2) Second, with any pupils in our 
classes whose response has led to our 
observation of special traits. Discuss 
these with the home room teacher. 

(3) Finally, with any others with whom 
you have come in contact in the 
school. 


Always, However, the Pupils of the Home 
Room Demand Our First Thoughts! 

“T pledge allegiance to these children 
Whose souls the fount of life do seek! 

My strength, my heart, my whole ambition 
Will guide them o’er the mountain peaks. 

There, though they stand dazed by the vision, 
God’s message from the fount will speak!’ 


Further than this, pages 73-79 of the 
Manual contain the Calendar of Events 
for the entire school year. Excerpts from 
this calendar follow: 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Section IV CALENDAR FOR 1925-1926 

“Those Who Bring Sunshine into the Lives of 
Others Cannot Keep It from Themselves.”— 
Barrie. 


September 8 Teachers’ Meeting at 2:30, 
Junior West, Room 1. 
9 Opening of School. 
7-period day— Enrollment 1st 
period. 
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Home Room Enrollment due at 
8:30. 
Enrollment Cards due at 1:30. 


“Happiness Comes from Striving—Doing— 
Loving — Achieving — Conquering — Always 
Something Positive and Forceful.”—D. S. 
Jordan. 

December 1 Time changes to 8:15 for open- 

ing school. 
Change to second bell schedule. 
Teachers’ Meeting at 2:30 in 
Room 1. 
2 Beacon material shipped to 
printer. 


After the teacher has read the Manual 
and has learned how to use it, the chief 
responsibility she has is to follow the Cal- 
endar. This, combined with the index, 
keeps the teacher informed about the meet- 
ings and the topics listed. Our procedure 
has changed somewhat this year, as a re- 
sult of the codperation of teachers and 
principal. It will be observed that the 
outline as given above for the first teachers’ 
meeting answers the questions raised; 
hence, if the teacher reads through the out- 
line, the meeting becomes a mere repeti- 
tion. The revised outlines as found at the 
end of this article show that the procedure 
should be one of raising questions con- 
tinuously, and permitting the discussion to 
answer them. 

This brings us to the question of items 
four and five, the outline itself. There is 
nothing more helpful in getting across the 
idea and purpose of the meeting than an 
apt quotation. Everywhere we travel we 
find that the world responds to quotations. 
In the outline, therefore, the use of that 
factor influences the ‘‘mental set’’ of the 
teacher. 

Again, as to the form of the outline, we 
have adopted a policy of the quotation first, 
the administrative detail second, and the 
topic of the meeting third. Following the 
topie outline, we have used to good ad- 
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vantage the problems presented in Stark’s 
Every Teacher’s Problems. The close of 
the outline calls for another apt quotation 
which puts across the message of the meet- 
ing and ties it up with the year’s program. 

As we considered the question of ‘‘ Edu- 
cational Guidance Through Teachers’ 
Meetings,’’ our first principle was to build 
the program around the child. An exam- 
ination of the topics selected will show that 
the child was the central consideration. 
Securing good attendance is more possible 
through a splendid school spirit than 
through many regulations and penalties. 
Boys and their gangs can be turned into 
fields of mighty endeavor if the leaders 
know their psychology; and so one might 
go on, first emphasizing one side, then the 
other side of child nature and development 
until the crisis of the year is approached 
in the promotion or non-promotion of each 
pupil. 

Two illustrations from the teachers’ 
meetings might well be added here. One 
relates to the question of ‘‘Improving 
Health in the School,’’ the other to ‘‘Pro- 
motion Policies.’’ In almost every school, 
the question of tardiness presents some se- 
rious problems. Many a school is still 
running on the plan of detention after 
school of one hour for an unexcused tardi- 
ness. By way of emphasis, this story de- 
veloped : 

A boy was taken by his parents to the 
moving pictures and supper following the 
occasion of the wedding anniversary of the 
parents. The time of retiring for all was 
about twelve o’clock. Needless to say, the 
boy, who was a seventh-grade pupil in 
Junior High School, arrived breathless and 
breakfastless five minutes late at school; 
his reason was that he overslept. The tar- 
diness was recorded, the usual procedure 
was followed, and the boy was to report 
at the close of school for one hour. The 
boy thus stayed in school a gross time of 
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five hours for the session, allowing twenty 
minutes for recess, and in addition re- 
mained an hour for being tardy. Ques- 
tion: What health factors are involved? 
Is the principle back of this procedure 
sound educationally? What improvement 
can you suggest? 

One teacher of over thirty years’ ex- 
perience, who had consistently followed 
the practice given above in other schools, 
said: ‘‘I feel that the penalty of requir- 
ing the child to report the next day and 
for five days thereafter fifteen minutes 
early is so far superior to the method of 
one hour after school that I have given my 
heartiest support to it. From a health and 
an educational point of view, the child is 
enabled to recover from the folly of his 
parents before he pays any penalty, while 
the reporting early begins a habit of ar- 
riving before the actual requirement of 
regulations. ’’ 

Does this bring into play the theory of 
education and health? Do teachers begin 
to feel that regulations are and should 
be made on sound principles? The sup- 
port of the teachers to this program 
revealed their understanding and appre- 
ciation of the policy. 

The second illustration comes from the 
field of promotions. We were discussing 
the principles upon which promotion 
should be based. The question of stand- 
ards to be rigidly adhered to was the target 
for the meeting. Some believed in a stand- 
ard with no let-down; others believed in 
analyzing the conditions. As the discus- 
sion approached the question of individ- 
uals, there came up the ever-present 
difficulty of the application of the standard 
to the faithful child with not too much 
ready response and understanding as com- 
pared with application to the child of ex- 
cellent ability who did not try to pass the 
work. Out of this grew the principle: 
‘‘Reward effort through marking on the 
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basis of ability to do.’’ The practical 
results of this discussion became apparent 
when the permanent record cards with all 
marks were reviewed by the principal. Yet 
the results cannot be measured by one 
year’s records. 

As a result of the illustrations, the 
first step in our list of principles has been 
met satisfactorily, namely, the meetings are 
built around the child. The second prin- 
ciple calls for participation by the group 
concerned in the activity. This may be 
shown in two ways: either the teachers 
enter into the discussion in teachers’ meet- 
ings or else in their decisions afterwards 
they discuss with the principal the factors 
involved in promotion of certain indi- 
viduals. It so happened that we had a 
visitor from Harvard on the day of the 
May meeting; he reported that 94% of 
the teachers engaged in the discussion. 
During the month of June over one-half 
of the teaching force came to the principal 
to discuss the merits of promoting special 
individuals in their classes. These facts 
seem to me to prove that ample provision 
was made and utilized for participation 
by the group. 

The third principle was that the aim 
of the guidance should be clear cut in the 
mind of the administrator. What was the 
aim of this ‘‘Guidance through Teachers’ 
Meetings?’’ As one reads through the 
topics of the meetings and the outlines in- 
cluded, there is one aim throughout the 
whole procedure: ‘‘To enable the teacher 
to plan her courses, and to render her 
judgments in such a manner as will cause 
the child to be a better citizen as a result 
of the year’s work.’’ One year but lays 
the foundation of broad principles; the 
next year the program calls for ‘‘The 
Progress of the Pupil as an Individual.”’ 
But the aim is clear: Each teacher must 
improve the pupil! 

The fourth and fifth principles call for 
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adequate checking up. We have had two 
check-ups. The first is mentioned above 
in the fact that a visitor reports all but 
one teacher taking part in the discussion, 
and that the time had passed before he 
realized it. The second check-up comes in 
the form of blanks handed in by teachers 
making suggestions for improvement. All 
teachers claim that the meetings have 
been most helpful, and have kept their en- 
thusiasm for education up to the mark. 
For a teacher to feel that her point of 
view is considered, to feel that she is taking 
part in the formation of the policies of 
the school, is to win her loyalty and to 
build up gradually the psychology of en- 
listing the support of her pupils in the 
same way. 

To express this in the words of Mac- 
Dougall in The Group Mind: 


In the minds of the mass of the members of 
the group, there shall be formed some adequate 
idea of the group, of its nature, composition, 
functions, and capacities, and of the relations 
of the individuals to the group. ... The dif- 
fusion of this idea results in the self-conscious- 
ness of the group mind, but it is of little value 
without a sentiment of some kind organized 
about it. 


This is just another way of bringing out 
the important position that teachers’ 
meetings should occupy in the lives of our 
teachers. A great deal of the success of 
a school often depends upon the use or 
misuse of this part of our program. And 
as we close this discussion of educational 
guidance, it seems only fitting to use a 
quotation to reveal the continuous study 
and striving needed by us as principals 
to make our teachers’ meetings more worth- 
while. 


. . . More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for him night and day. 
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For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves, and those who call them 
friend? 


SAMPLES oF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS OUTLINES 


Junior High West 
TEACHERS’ MEETING, Marcy 16, 1926. 


Whosoever thou art that liveth or sojourneth 
in this school, enter it not without the spirit of 
Courtesy, abide in it not without the spirit of 
Steadfastness, and leave it not without a prayer 
to God for thyself, for those who teach here, 
and for those whose characters are forming for 
service in God’s world! 


I. Administrative Requests. 

A. Shall we use the Teachers’ Room furni- 
ture for assemblies? Vote by a show of 
hands. 

B. May I suggest that some of the teachers 
furnish pictures for the Teachers’ Room 
to add to its attractiveness? Thank you. 

C. The following pupils have left school: 
Mary Barrett, Melvin Borson, Mabel 
Borson. 

D. Please fill out blanks passed out about 
discipline in Junior West. Be perfectly 
frank, as no names need be signed. 

KE. Are there questions about College Week? 


Special Notices 


1. The exhibit of graphs of the total marks 
for the four months, September to January, was 
made by Mrs. Granfield and Division 2G. We 
are very grateful to them for this splendid 
work. A study of these will be helpful to all 
teachers. 

2. Reserve the evening of March 24th for the 
Teachers’ Club. An old-fashioned dance to be 
held at Ye Lantern on the shores of Spy Pond. 
A good time is planned and promised. More 
particulars later. 

3. The Principal will be absent Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of next week for the 
Principals’ Conference. I am asking the follow- 
ing teachers to take charge on the days assigned, 
visit classes, handle all discipline questions, and 
be responsible for the building. In the time 
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these teachers are absent from their rooms, 
classes should be so organized that they can 
carry on without the teacher. 


Tuesday, March 23.......... Mr. Sullivan 
Wednesday, March 24...... Mrs. Granfield 
Thursday, March 25......... Miss Connor 


I should like to have a brief report for each 
day. Thank you! 

4. Tomorrow is Evacuation Day; we shall 
observe it by reading the proclamation in the 
Assembly. Please take a few moments in the 
second period classes to discuss the day and its 
significance. 

II. Topic of the meeting: 

Courses of Study. 

A. What is a Course of Study? 

1. Definition. 2. Value. 

B. What is the purpose of the Course of 
Study? 

C. In practical terms, let us take the Mathe- 
maties Course of Study, Grade 7, first 
two months. 

First Report Card. 

Arithmetic of the Home: cash accounts; read- 
ing gas and electric meters; review first three 
rules of percentage; household economics; heat- 
ing the house; family budget. 

D. Assume a new teacher and this course of 

study in her hands. 

E. What is the first thing to do? 


Differentiated 


1. Analyses of various kinds. What 
kinds? 
F. The question then arises: What assign- 


ments shall we have? What standards 
shall we have? 

G. Compare the following contracts: (Dis- 
tributed.) Miller and Hargreaves, The 
Self-Directed School, pages 73 and 74. 
1. Shall we give D to Division 2K, C for 

2J, B for 2H, A for 2G? 
2. Shall we give all to all divisions, and 
grade by individuals? 

H. This brings in also the question of marks. 
1. Should there be as many A’s in 1E 

as in 1A, in 3T as in 3R, in 2K as in 
2G? 
2. Is it a question of standards? 
a. Standards for the whole grade in 
one subject? 
b. Standards for each division? 
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e. Standards for each individual? 
I. How shall we carry this over into prac- 
tical classroom procedure? 
1. Method in New Britain, Conn. 
2. Method as illustrated by contracts. 
3. Junior West method in process of 
making. 
a. The three English teachers. 
b. The attempt in mathematics. 
e. The Social Science method. 


Tus Is My ScHoou 
By a Pupil 


Here through rightful living I come close to 
God and to my human comrades in service. 
Here in many ways I learn the truths by which 
I may live a brave, happy, and useful life. 
Here I use the God-given strength by which I 
become that which I have learned I ought 

to be. 

Here I find guidance for my life’s course, com- 
fort in my failures, joy in my victories, cour- 
age to climb to higher things. 

Here I come into fellowship with my teachers 
and comrades for the great ideals of 


Service and Freedom! 


JuniokR High WEstT 
TEACHERS’ MEETING, May 18, 1926. 


And therefore, lastly and chiefly, you must 
love the creatures to whom you minister, your 
fellow-men; for if you do not love them, not 
only will you be little interested in the passing 
events of life, but in all your gazing at human- 
ity, you will be apt to be struck only by outside 
form, and not by expression. It is only kind- 
ness and tenderness which will ever enable you 
to see what beauty there is in the dark eyes that 
are sunk with weeping and in the paleness of 
those fixed faces which the earth’s adversity has 
compassed about, till they shine in their 
patience like dying watch-fires through twilight. 
I. Administrative Requests. 

A. Please consult your Manual frequently 
these last two months; it will save 
both Principal and yourself. Use the 
index. 

B. I hope you like the keys and their new 
tags. If you care to leave them on my 
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desk in the afternoon when you go home, 
they will be locked up until the next 
morning. Only Mr. MacCaffery and I 
have keys to the key cabinet. 

C. Are there any questions about committee 
assignments? Is the Club Committee on 
deck for Friday? 

D. The Committee on Afternoon Sessions, 
ete., submits the following report: 
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Shall we adopt this report? Are there any 

questions ? 

E. The Assembly on Friday will come at 
9:30; schedule of three periods—Assem- 
bly, Announcing period, Recess, and three 
more periods. 

Please put on board on Friday, May 28th. 

F. Have you any questions to raise at this 
time? 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Mathematics Social Science English Latin 
French General Science 
Homework ScHEDULE 
French Mathematics French Mathematics Make-up Work 
Social Science English Social Science English 
Latin General Science Latin General Science 


Hours ror Home Stupy 
Grade VII—30 minutes to a subject; Grade VIII—45 minutes; Grade IX—60 minutes. 


TERMINAL EXAMINATIONS 


To be held the last two weeks of each term on long period days. 











Tuesday 


First week 
Second week 


General Science 
French 


II. Topic of the meeting: Best Bases for Pro- 
motion. 
A. What are the definitions of promotion 
and promote? 
B. What are the factors to consider in the 
following: 
1. Passing a child in a subject? 
2. Giving a high mark to a child in a sub- 
ject? 
3. Promoting a child from one grade to 
another? 
4. Promoting a child from one school to a 
higher school? 
C. How shall we promote children? 
1. By subject? 
2. By averages in all subjects? 
3. By the opinion of all teachers? 
4. By the marks of teachers plus the 
Principal’s judgment? 


Wednesday Thursday 
English Social Science 
Mathematics Latin and Music 


D. What shall we claim of pupils whom we 
have promoted? 
1. Ability? 
2. Character? 
3. Maturity? 
4. Confidence? 

KE. Consider the following problems: 
Stark, page 16. 

The question arises as to whether a girl in 
the senior class of the high school shall be 
allowed to graduate. She has had-to repeat a 
number of subjects and has spent five years in 
completing the course. She has worked much 
harder than the average student, but has had 
great difficulty in meeting the requirements, 
especially in mathematics and Latin. In house- 
hold arts courses, her work has been exception- 
ally good and she has shown so much ability 
in managing social affairs that she is always 
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made chairman of the class committee, in charge 
of such events. Her final marks are “excellent” 
in household arts and physical training, “pass- 
able” in English and history, and “poor” in 
Latin and mathematics. 

Stark, page 26. 

A pupil is older than the other children in the 
class, but does poor work in most subjects. 
Although he has already repeated the grade, 
for the year his average falls below the passing 
mark. Outside of school, he plays with boys 
of higher grades and is a leader among them. 
He makes a good deal of money by selling 
papers and doing odd jobs. The teacher feels 
that he does not belong with the younger chil- 
dren but does not see how she can properly pro- 
mote him. She fears that, if she does so, 


the teacher of the higher grade will criticize 
her. 
Stark, page 183. 

A teacher is called upon to report which of 
her pupils should be promoted. She realizes that 
there are great variations in ability among the 
members of the class, and a corresponding vari- 
ation in their knowledge of the subject matter 
of the course for the grade. Few have really 
mastered it, although most of the class were 
able to write passable tests when the work was 
freshly in mind. She feels the need of some 
principle upon which to base her decision. 

Intelligence and Courtesy not always are 

combined ; 


Often in a wooden house a golden room we 
find. 








THE OVERLAPPING OF SUBJECT MATTER IN COURSES 
IN EDUCATION 


RicHarp E. HypE 
Professor of Education, Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 


The contention that many social science 
courses are not arranged in the best learn- 
ing order and that there is much duplica- 
tion and overlapping of subject matter in 
these courses is old, but little has been 
done toward finding out exactly what the 
true conditions are. In schools and col- 
leges of education we often hear the re- 
mark, ‘‘Why, this is almost exactly like 
the course I had in this department last 
semester.’’ One line of evidence concern- 
ing the amount of overlapping can be ob- 
tained by referring to the textbooks which 
are admittedly popular, and are used in 
different courses. 

Suppose, as they generally are, the fol- 
lowing courses are taught in a teacher 
training institution: (1) a course for super- 
intendents in which the text is Cubberley’s 
Public School Administration; (2) a course 
in the supervision of instruction, text, 
Burton’s Supervision and the Improvement 
of Teaching; (3) a class in classroom or- 
ganization and control, text, Sears’ Class 
Organization and Control; (4) a course in 
the principles of secondary education, text, 
Johnson’s The Administration and Super- 
vision of High Schools; (5) a course in 
educational psychology, text, Gates’ Psy- 
chology for Students of Education; (6) a 
course in methods of teaching in elementary 
schools, text, Earhart’s Types of Teach- 
ing; (7) a course in methods of teaching 
in high school, text, Colvin’s Introduction 
to High School Teaching; (8) a course in 
the organization and administration of the 
junior high school, text, Davis’s Junior 


High School Education; (9) a course in 
the teaching of history in the secondary 
schools, text, Tryon’s The Teaching of His- 
tory in Junior and Senior High Schools; 
(10) a course in the introduction to edu- 
cation, text, Cubberley’s An Introduction 
to the Study of Education. The over- 
lapping of topics in these texts is shown 
in Table I. The numbers at the top of the 
table designate the text mentioned above 
in a course with the same number. The 
abbreviations stand for the authors’ names. 
The texts were analyzed with the aim of 
showing how much material on the differ- 
ent problems is offered, and also similarity 
of solution was considered in the vast 
majority of cases. 

The table should be read as follows: on 
the topic of discipline, Burton’s text has 
5 pages, Sears’ 24, Johnson’s 10, Gates’ 
6, Colvin’s 44, Tyron’s 1, making a total 
of 90 pages on the same topic. The eleven 
most popular topics are discipline, the in- 
stincts, principles underlying the curric- 
ulum, problem-solving, directed study, 
habits, inductive method, lesson plan, class- 
room supervision, improvement in service, 
and the assignment. It is easily apparent 
that the big majority of all these topics that 
overlap are units of study which are usually 
recognized as belonging in the field of 
method. 

To this array of facts may be made the 
objection that it does not show the overlap- 
ping of duplication of subject matter in 
the courses themselves because instructors 
do not follow the texts slavishly and teach 
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TaBLE I—THE OveRLapPine oF Topics 1n TExTBOoKs IN EDUCATION 
. 1;/2;3;4/;)5{/6;)7/]81|]91]10 
~~ c./B.} 8) 5./G/£/c]pd.| 7] co, | Totals 
IN eid its et cei echidna desi 5 | 24/10] 6 44 1 90 
EERIE ENE NERS AR Spee perma: 4| 4) 3|15] 3] 18] 9 13 | 69 
Curriculum, principles underlying... .... 14; 10} 9/11 6/ 1) 9 5 | 65 
NN er re reer 14 20 10 10; 1] 55 
iss cc ckeeaneendas cadena 13 17} 1| 5| 14 5 55 
Le tc uemnesaks as baxeniiuk 13 | 23; 8| 4 2| 50 
| SRI NERA ect here teeter neyo ene aan 9 15| 12] 2 3] 1] 42 
A AciA CROMER KOKO Se Haes Kee 5| 2 15 | 27 49 
Classroom supervision.................. 8 | 17 19 1} 45 
Improvement in service................ 6126); 61 6 44 
ee ar 27 14] 41 
Reports and records................... 6 2 | 31 39 
Cachan enh inked oath keeda 16| 8 9| 7 4 44 
Ri 33.0550, stra okana sess deus 1 3 2 6 
RE ee Sane ea ee 14 6 1) 2 
Teacher’s lesson preparation............ 1 4 1 6 
Nc dds bine kk obs nee nunn ones 5| 3 4 | 24 4/ 1] 41 
RE 20 ens oh uae baad awa 5 2 2 9 
I an osc la Ac a assyedsais to aveisia nieers-asa 4; 1 1 6 12 
A ae ny 4 16 20 
Socialized recitation................... ai 21 3 17 2 25 
Classroom hygiene....................: 2) 5| 8 2 17 
ins dh cbhekidndannees 1 2 3 
oe Ne” ae ee 5 1 18} 3] 1 28 
EN os 8 osama dwt occa Nieas te aol 6 6 1 13 
EE eh ae Sea wasanleeeie 2; 8 3/|} 9 8 30 
Classifying and promoting.............. 8/ 1] 15 24 
WN EE IN ooo ov oo o.c eics a Sccisiore'n cde ii 2 3 
Junior high school aims................ 1 4 15 2| 22 
ocak ah kena eeeeeeinie 2 7| 4 12 
High school assemblies................. 2 1 3 
High school athletics................... 5 6 11 
RE RS eee 1 5 1 7 
Iustrative material... .............0. 7 2; 4 13 
Aims of high school.................... 11 2| 2 15 
ees noe a kuheng wen 3 2 5 
ESE Eee Pn a 2} 1{| 9 3 15 
Growth of high school.................. 3 1 4 
Inductive method..................... 11 5] 2/15] 8 2| 43 
el india we ukiabukw mano 2 2 2 6 
Marks and marking.................... $3| 1|24| 4 4 36 
ee iG ind sc ctiuenwne wen 1| 22) 5 6 2) 36 
iia 5 Sar pag ica 1 4 5 
High school teachers’ salaries........... 2 3 5 
Self-government.................00005. 3 2 5 
a eae OL aad t 1}; 1 2 1 5 
nt ol ie ee es aac 9 10 13 2 34 
RTS an ee: 1 1 2 
tise wanted 2 21| 2 1} 1] 27 
General intelligence.................... si 2] ti 7 1} 16 
Intelligence tests. ..................... 9 5| 4 1} 19 
Standard tests and testing.............. §| 71 7 4 11} 6| 40 
Examinations and testing............... 4 3 17| 3] 10 37 
Limits of improvement................. 4 6 10 
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Taste I—Continued 











Topic 1;};2;3;]4;]651]6)1] 71] 8 | 9 | 10 [Totals 
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Deductive method.................005: 13 2/138] 8 1| 37 
EET Tee 6 3 9 
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Technique of learning.................. 2 7 7 7] 23 
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Extra classroom activities.............. 3 8 2 13 
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Taste I—Continued 
Topic 1;/2/;3]41]5}|]61!17 +4 8 | 9 | 10 | Totals 
cC.|B.| 8S. | J. |G | E.| C.| D.| T. | C. 
 cctckncakedekaansneeed 4 1 5 
III soi as asensa wierd lore amnion aieraianeaia 4 3 7 
MN <5 Gb bcisb aed neameewesewan 179 |317 |168 |261 |215 |202 |356 | 75 |130 |145 |2048 
No. of pages of subject matter in books. .|468 |469 |289 |396 |481 |263 |439 |416 |283 (465 |3969 
Per cent of overlapping..............+. 38.2/67 6/58. 1/65. 9/44. 7/76. 8/81. 1/18.0/45.9/31.2/51.6 
all of its contents. This is true in some curriculum, problem solving, directed 


eases, but when syllabi or other materials 
are used, the chances of overlapping and 
duplication are as great as before, unless 
some intelligent effort is made toward 
their cessation. In truth, many of these 
texts (which are the best, or at least among 
the best in the respective fields) have been 
made from syllabi used in the authors’ 
courses. It seems imperative that all 
syllabi for courses should be examined by 
the head of the department concerned, and 
all units of subject matter in which there 
are much overlapping and duplication 
should be deleted or abridged. 


SUMMARY 


1. A detailed study of ten texts in edu- 
cation, used in different courses, shows an 
overlapping of subject matter among them 
amounting to a total of 51.6 per cent of the 
contents. 

2. The eleven favorite topics are disci- 
pline, instincts, principles underlying the 


study, habits, inductive method, lesson 
plan, classroom supervision, improvement 
in service, and the assignment. 

3. Apparently, we give too many courses 
in ‘‘methods,’’ both general and special, 
and then teach about 50 per cent of the 
same material in other courses. 

4. Much of the overlapping is exact 
duplication; it is one cause of students 
regarding education courses as ‘‘snap 
courses.’” 

5. Some administrative device must be 
set up in order to counteract these findings. 
It has already been suggested that pre- 
liminary examinations be given at the be- 
ginning of courses, and those students at- 
taining a certain score should be eliminated 
from the course. Syllabi of all depart- 
mental courses should be examined by the 
head of the department, and all units of 
subject matter in which there are much 
overlapping and duplication should be 
deleted, or abridged. 











VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Appa Diuts 
Washington Junior High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The problem of vocational guidance and 
education is an important and difficult one. 
I am inclined to believe that the problem 
of guidance is more important than that 
of vocational education, for if the youth 
can decide wisely as to the vocation in 
which he will best fit, the opportunity for 
securing the requisite training for it will 
not be so difficult. 

Vocational guidance should begin long 
before high school days. By the time a 
boy or girl enters high school he should 
have some notion, at least, of what he wants 
to do. This is likely to be modified, of 
course, but the child who enters high school 
with nothing definite in mind for which he 
is working to prepare himself is not so 
likely to stay as the one who has the urge 
of a definite vocation in view. 

Even in the lower grades the child is 
much interested in occupations. He thinks 
of himself as a policeman, as a fireman, 
or as a circus clown, according as these 
present themselves as heroes to his mind. 
We should see that the child has a chance 
to have a broad experience in regard to 
many occupations. The more vocations he 
may know about, the better opportunity 
for choice he will have. Many town and 
city schools may arrange for excursions 
through different industries. These should 
be followed, in the case of the older boys 
and girls, with discussions not only of 
processes observed, but also of working 
conditions, of wages, of hazards involved, 
of chances for advancement, and of quali- 
fications necessary to success. A large 
number of such excursions over as wide a 


field as possible, with discussions after- 
ward, will form a basis for more intelligent 
choice of vocation. 

The child should begin quite early in 
the grades to realize the interdependence 
of man today. He should learn to see 
how one occupation fits in with others, and 
how all are necessary. This should be 
done with a view to giving him an added 
respect for manual labor. Too much of 
our education in the past has tended to 
produce respect for the white collar job 
alone. In the grades there is considerable 
hand work which may be given, not as 
vocational education, nor even with the 
purpose of producing skilled workers along 
that line, but for the purpose of giving 
the pupils an idea of what is involved 
in such work, and a respect for the man 
who ean do it well. For example, there is 
art work of all kinds, including modeling, 
basketry, drawing, and painting. Such 
work will produce artists only from those 
who are gifted along these lines, but it will 
help to determine who those children are 
and will allow for their future training. 
For those who are not specially gifted it 
will produce understanding and respect for 
the one who ean do it well. Manual train- 
ing, cooking, sewing, all should be taught in 
the grades from this prevocational stand- 
point. Children often write poetry and 
even music, of a crude sort, it is true, but 
the doing of it will help them to understand 
the difficulty of it. The child who can have 
the very real experience of helping on the 
farm, in the home, or even working around 
father’s workshop or factory is getting the 
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same sort of training of a more practical 
sort, perhaps. 

Children in one locality can come in con- 
tact with only a limited number of such 
experiences, however. They need to know 
more about vocations than they can learn 
through visiting the factories in their own 
city, or in doing such manual work as they 
have facilities for in school or at home. 
For this reason, we need to give them as 
many vicarious experiences as possible. 
When rightly taught, geography may be 
an aid in doing this, for it will open up 
vistas of occupations and industries which 
do not exist in their own locality. The 
moving picture may be an invaluable aid 
in such a process. By means of the indus- 
trial film the pupils may visit factories 
and industries many miles away from 
home, and may observe conditions in other 
parts of the United States, and even of 
ioreign countries. Stereopticon views, 
magazines, pictures, all may supplement 
this process. 

The seventh grade would be a good time 
to study some such prevocational book as 
Doughton’s Preparing for the World’s 
Work, which gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the field, and a conception of interdepend- 
ence. The idea of college may be stressed 
occasionally about this time, or a little 
later, as those who intend to go to col- 
lege must choose an academic course in the 
ninth grade, and they should have at 
least a year in which to be thinking about 
the idea. Subjects necessary for college 
entrance should be discussed in the eighth 
grade, or even sooner, if Latin or algebra 
are offered as electives in the eighth grade. 
The subject of kinds of higher education, 
and what schools one should attend in 
order to become a doctor, nurse, teacher, 
engineer, dentist, lawyer, or what not, is 
of much interest to the average youngster. 
Many home periods in the eighth grade 
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may profitably be spent in discussing such 
subjects. It would be well to divide junior 
or senior high school students into small 
groups according to their interests, and 
have professional men and women come in 
and talk to them about the qualifications 
necessary for their kind of work, and the 
preparation needed, giving them oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. It should be pos- 
sible to codperate with the Rotary or 
Kiwanis Club of the city in such a project. 

The teacher should take an active in- 
terest in the ambitions of the boys and 
girls in her charge. If she has their con- 
fidence they will be likely to tell her about 
their dreams and ambitions. No matter 
how ridiculous they may seem to her, woe 
betide her if she laugh at these confidences. 
No more will be forthcoming. 

Another important thing to be doing 
from the sixth to ninth grades is to see 
that the children have an abundance of 
biographical material. They should hear 
and read stories of men and women of 
many types—those who have succeeded in 
business, such as Harriman and Carnegie; 
those who have made inventions, such as 
the Wright brothers and Edison; those 
who have given their lives to service, such 
as Grenfell and Jane Addams; those who 
have served through art or music, such as 
Paderewski or St. Gaudens; those who 
have brought about reforms, such as Lind- 
sey or Roosevelt; and all the many other 
types of men and women who have served 
and are serving their generation well. 
There are almost numberless books which 
contain short biographical sketches of such 
people, written in a simple and interesting 
fashion. The ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles’’ are 
still being written, and our boys and girls 
have a right to hear about such modern 
St. Pauls as Livingstone and Asbury, such 
modern Stephens as Chinese Gordon. 
Some good books in which to find such 
biographical stories are Wade’s Light 
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Bringers and Wonder Workers; Parkman’s 
Heroes of Today, and Heroines of Service; 
Matthew’s Splendid Quest; Gilbert’s More 
Than Conquerors; Grenfell’s Adrift on an 
Icepan; Hubbard’s Ann of Ava, and many 
others. Then there are the longer books of 
biography which every boy and girl ought 
to read also. Usually several of these are 
included in their English reading list. 

Another type of story which is val- 
uable for the junior high school student 
is the type that deals with the common- 
place, everyday man in various occupa- 
tions—the one who makes good at his 
chosen task, but who never becomes fa- 
mous. A recent literature book does this 
very well. JLnterature and Living, by 
Lyman and Hill, Book Two, intended for 
eighth grade, has a section on ‘‘ Conquering 
Nature,’’ which includes ‘‘How Men Made 
Heat Work,’’ ‘‘Marvels of Chemistry in 
Everyday Life’’; a section on Making and 
Building,’’ which includes stories of inven- 
tions and of engineering feats; ‘‘Buying 
and Selling,’’ which includes such things 
as ‘‘The Worth of One’s Money,’’ and 
“‘Commerce of Today’’; ‘‘ Communicating 
and Travelling,’’ which includes ‘‘The 
First Successful Telegraph,’’ ‘‘A Hero of 
Wireless,’’ ‘‘ Horace Greeley’s Ride,’’ ‘‘ The 
First Railroad across the Continent,’’ 
‘‘Laying the Atlantic Cable’’; ‘‘ Finding 
and Doing One’s Work,’’ which includes 
Conwell’s famous ‘‘ Acres of Diamonds,’’ 
Riis’s ‘‘Getting Started in Business,”’ 
Crane’s ‘‘Boy Wanted,’’ Hubbard’s ‘‘Ini- 
tiative’’ and many others. The entire book 
is very interesting and brings out the idea 
of the worth of work well done, regard- 
less of whether that work brings fame or 
wealth. It is an excellent book in the way 
of prevocational guidance. It would fit in 
very definitely with the work suggested 
for vocational guidance in the grades, as 
given in Davis, Vocational and Moral 
Guidance. 
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There is still another type of story 
which, while not definitely vocational in 
character, still has something to do with 
conceptions of work. Hubbard’s Message to 
Garcia, Chickering’s Broken Swords, An- 
drew’s Courage of the Commonplace, La 
Salle’s Joy in Work, Van Dyke’s Toiling 
of Felix, are examples of this type. 

Having given a broad view of the field 
of work in the world, and what men and 
women are doing in this work, boys and 
girls of junior high school age should have 
a chance to try themselves out in various 
lines of activity. Most junior high courses 
provide for one or two electives along a 
prevocational line in the seventh or eighth 
grade, or both. Usually these include 
typewriting, manual arts for both boys and 
girls, and an academic elective, such as 
Latin, algebra, or a modern language. If 
a child tries one of these for a year and 
finds that his interest or ability lies along 
a different line, he is allowed to change 
without losing the time which would have 
been the case if he had changed after 
reaching senior high school. General 
science, now being widely taught in the 
junior high school, may also be regarded 
as a prevocational subject. Students are 
likely to discover interests and aptitudes 
along a scientific line by the pre-view of 
science which they receive in such a gen- 
eral course. 

Club work is usually regarded as an 
avocational line of interest, but there are 
certain types of clubs in which interests 
may be fostered that will lead to voca- 
tions. For instance, a girl’s club might 
spend several weeks in the study of voca- 
tions for women. They might visit places 
in the city where women are employed, and 
discuss standards which a girl should have 
in mind before accepting a position, even 
for the summer vacation. At one meet- 
ing each girl might tell what she wishes to 
be when she grows up, why she has chosen 








that line of work, and what she will do 
to get ready for it. Reports may be given 
on certain lines of work in which a num- 
ber of girls are interested. The leader 
may give a talk on setting standards in 
choosing one’s life work. The book by 
Hasbrouck, entitled The Hall With Doors, 
is one of the most readable books on voca- 
tional guidance in general. There are 
many specialized books which will help the 
girl who has decided with some degree of 
definiteness in what vocation she is in- 
terested. 

Vocational guidance in the grades is a 
very intangible thing. One has to wait 
several years to find out whether any of 
the advice one has given has proved worth 
while. Ten to one, by that time the girl 
who was so bright, and so much inter- 
ested in being a Latin teacher, is married 
and has two or three babies to care for 
(not insinuating that the latter is an 
undesirable consummation, of course, only 
she had been so scornful when one sug- 
gested the wisdom of taking a course in 
Domestie Science that one rather trembles 
for the fate of friend husband and the 
babies) ; while the boy who was going to 
be a lawyer is probably a cowboy on a 
ranch in Texas, or else is selling books. 

One other place where vocational guid- 
ance fits in well with the junior high school 
program is in connection with citizenship. 
In some cases a book on vocational civics 
is provided, but most ninth grade text- 
books have at least a section on choosing 
one’s work. The civics teacher might well 
establish some sort of a vocational bureau 
and include personal interviews on life 
work. Of course he should be well 
equipped with catalogues of various col- 
leges, and with books and information on 
many different vocations. 

If a foundation has been laid in the 
grades and in Junior High School such as 
has been described here, the work of voca- 
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tional education in High School will have 
a background and meaning which it could 
not otherwise have. The students should 
know enough about what vocations are 
available and what training is necessary to 
make an intelligent choice of subjects. 
They should have had a chance to try them- 
selves out in junior high school, so that 
they will have some idea of what they are 
able to do. 

By the time the student has entered 
senior high school he is ready for real 
vocational, not prevocational education. 
The work he is doing now should not be 
a feeling around, but a getting somewhere. 
If he has started a commercial course in 
junior high school, he will not have con- 
tinued it unless he has found himself to 
have a real aptitude for the work. He 
should be ready to be working definitely 
for such speed and skill as will make him 
able to take a commercial position when 
he graduates. It will be the business of 
the high school to see to it that such sub- 
jects are included in his curriculum as 
will give him the ability which his em- 
ployers will wish him to have. 

If the student is planning to go to col- 
lege, he should have a fairly definite idea 
of the type of college he is going to attend, 
even though he may not have decided just 
which college it will be. He should have 
decided quite definitely what profession in 
general he plans to enter, even though he 
may not have decided what specialty of 
that profession he will undertake. He 
may know that he wishes to be a lawyer, 
but has not decided whether he wishes to 
specialize in corporation law or some other 
line. If he knows what profession he is 
to enter, and what type of higher institu- 
tion he wishes to attend, the high school 
will be able to help him choose those sub- 
jects which will be of greatest help in 
preparation for his work, and which will 
admit him to the school he is to attend. 
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If he is taking a technical course, with 
the expectation of going to a technical 
school after finishing high school, he should 
have had enough of manual arts and science 
before coming to senior high school to be 
sure that he likes that type of work, and 
be ready to settle down seriously to the 
technical subjects given in high school. 

With the possible exception of commer- 
cial work, there has been but little voca- 
tional education given in high school which 
really prepared the students to go out and 
earn a living without further training. 
With the actual number of available occu- 
pations running up into the thousands, it 
becomes manifestly impossible to have 
equipment and teachers to teach even a 
small number of these occupations. The 
question of just what to teach in order to 
prepare young people for certain lines of 
activity has been much discussed, but not 
settled. The question of how to teach it, 
and where to find teachers qualified to do 
it, has been even more difficult to settle. 
Sometimes students have spent their time 
in school learning some highly specialized 
form of work, but when they finished there 
was no opening for their services, hence 
they had to do something else. 

I often wonder whether what we need 
to do is to teach our students how to live, 
rather than how to make a living. If they 
know the former, they are likely to be able 
to do the latter. If the high schools were 
able to graduate students who were able 
to speak and to write good English, who 
could spell accurately and write legibly, 
who were able to do business arithmetic 
with a fair degree of speed and accuracy; 
who had been given an appreciation of the 
finer things in life—good music, beautiful 
scenery and pictures, literature and other 
things which would help them in making 
a good use of their leisure time; who had 
been given such training as would develop 
their initiative and leadership, and would 
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help them to adjust themselves to new sit- 
uations; if, above all, they had acquired 
those habits of character which would make 
them of value to any employer—honesty, 
industry, courtesy, poise—they would be 
able to fit themselves into many situations 
with a very short training period, which 
could best be given by the employer rather 
than by the school. 

It would be much harder to do this, 
and do it well, than to give students a 
smattering of industrial training. Pos- 
sibly I am mistaken, but it seems to me 
we have a long way to go on the road of 
vocational education before it is really suc- 
cessful. Again I repeat what I said at 
the beginning, that I believe that vocational 
guidance of the broad sort which I out- 
lined at the first is of more importance in 
this day of increasing specialization than 
is vocational education ; and that it is more 
important that we turn out men from our 
schools of secondary education than ma- 
chinists, and women than milliners. In so 
saying, I am not decrying the giving of 
the so-called practical courses in school. 
Many of them are of greater cultural value 
than some of the so-called cultural sub- 
jects. I am merely arguing that a great 
number of our boys and girls will go into 
occupations in which the specific skills 
which they will need may be taught to 
them in a very few days. In other cases 
they will do work which will require much 
longer to learn, but which the school would 
not have the facilities to teach. An ex- 
ample of this might be becoming the buyer 
of a department in a store, the foreman 
in a factory, or other positions in which 
character and personality would figure 
largely, and which must be learned from 
the ground up. The school could scarcely 
teach this, but it could have helped to 
develop the qualities of initiative and adap- 
tation which would be needed in such a 
position. 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 


FLAGS OF MANY NATIONS—A FOURTH 
GRADE ACTIVITY 

On Patriotism Day, during National 
Education Week, the children discussed the 
early history of the American flag. They 
talked about the colors of the flag and the 
meaning of the stars and stripes. One boy 
asked, ‘‘Do the colors of the flags of all 
nations have a special meaning?’’ This 
question evoked much discussion which re- 
sulted in the children planning a ‘‘Flag 
Book of Many Nations,’’ each child choos- 
ing a particular country’s flag to study. 

The problem now before the children 
was, ‘‘What are the colors and emblems 
of the flags of the various nations and why 
did they choose these particular ones?’’ 
In some cases two children chose the same 
flag. As this work was wholly voluntary 
and as each child evinced a sincere desire 
for his special flag, no objection was made. 
The children worked together, each one 
making a story for his own flag. 

A great deal of interest was manifest, 
one boy even going so far as to look up the 
national flowers. Such research work was 
unusual for children of this age, but they 
evidently carried their interest home, for 
the parents codperated by assisting them 
in looking up material. 

Around the room where the children 
could see them were placed small silk flags 
of the following countries: America, Bel- 
gium, China, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Portugal, Russia, and 
Spain. The acquisition of these flags re- 
sulted in more interest and enthusiasm. 
The children carefully examined each flag 
and discussed similarities and differences. 
Many contributions were brought in by the 
children and compiled. 


The discussion began with the American 
flag designed by George Washington, with 
Betsy Ross as needlemother. The children 
were interested to find that red was sym- 
bolic of life, white of purity, blue of truth, 
and that every state was represented by 
a star on the flag. 

Belgium’s flag of black, yellow, and red 
was the favorite. The black, which is 
mourning for those who died for their 
country, appealed to them. The yellow 
typifies wealth—gold, boys and girls, art, 
education, and industry ; the red stands for 
courage. 

The old Imperial flag of China, with its 
five-toed dragon, was more popular with 
the boys and girls than the new Republican 
flag which was adopted in 1911. The 
horizontal stripes of this flag stand for the 
five nations of the republic of China; red 
represents the Mongolian; yellow, the Man- 
churian ; blue, the Tartar or China proper; 
white, the Tibetan; black, the Moham- 
medan. 

The French tricolor, blue, white, and 
red, was another favorite. The blue from 
the banner of Saint Martin, a young knight 
who cut his cloak in half with his sword 
to divide with the beggar, means to the 
French people generosity, chivalry, and 
honor. The white embodies purity, and 
the red comes from the banner of Saint 
Denis, a martyred bishop. 

The children reported that England’s 
Union Jack was first used when James I 
was king. It bears the cross of Saint An- 
drew of Scotland, the cross of Saint George 
of England, and the cross of Saint Patrick 
of Ireland. 

The beautiful blue and white stripes of 
the Grecian flag pay a fitting tribute to the 
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national motto of Greece, ‘‘My strength is 
my people’s love.’’ 

Both a boy and a girl chose to write 
about Italy’s green, white, and red banner, 
which stands for growth, purity, and 
courage. The Duke of Savoy’s coat-of- 
arms—to the Italians a sign of their vic- 
tory over the Mohammedans—is on the 
white stripe. 

While all the children knew that Japan’s 
flag is an emblem of the rising sun, they 
did not know the story that the present 
Emperor of Japan is a direct descendant 
of the first Japanese Emperor, and that 
he was descended from the Sun. 

Portugal’s banner of red and green, with 
its coat of arms in the center, commem- 
orates the faith and bravery of the Por- 
tuguese soldiers in their victory over the 
Moslems in 1139. 

The red in the Russian flag, from Saint 
George’s standard, signifies courage. The 
children loved the story of Saint George, 
who slew the dragon and saved the prin- 
cess. The honor and respect shown to 
the national flag in the Russian navy is 
worthy of mention. The ensign is low- 
ered with great formality at sunset with 
the officers, band, and crew assembled on 
the quarterdeck. As the flag begins to 
descend, the national air is played, the 
officers and crew standing with heads un- 
covered before the emblem of the nation’s 
sovereignty. 

The children felt a special interest in 
the red and yellow flag of Spain, for under 
this Columbus sailed and found America. 

The story of each flag was told before 
the entire class. This part of the work cov- 
ered a period of approximately two weeks. 
After all the flags had been discussed 
in class, each child wrote a composition 
about the flag of his choice. The purpose 
of this method was to acquaint the chil- 
dren with the history of all the flags. It 
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showed them the flag they had chosen to 
write about in its relation to the other 
flags of the world. It gave them a deeper 
and broader perspective than they other- 
wise would have had. 


The most important outcome of this ac- 
tivity was an increasing love and reverence 
for the American flag and the idealism 
which it represents. The children devel- 
oped a respect also for the flags of other 
nations. They learned the early history 
and geography of these people of foreign 
lands, and saw wherein they were coin- 
cident with our own. This study not only 
nurtured and fostered a deeper feeling of 
nationalism, but it also developed that 
broader feeling of internationalism. 


Sources or Stupy MaArTeErIAu 


The Consuls of Belgium, Italy, Russia, and 
Spain were interviewed and from them the 
necessary data for their respective flags were 
secured. The story of the Japanese flag came 
from a Japanese girl, a student of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. An English 
teacher who had recently spent three years 
teaching in China furnished the material for 
the Chinese flag. The information, secured as 
it was from such varied sources, made a 
stronger appeal to the children than if it had 
all come from books. It vitalized the work 
and made a deep and lasting impression. The 
following references were consulted: 


Drake and Drake, Saints and Their Emblems 

Gerould, G. H., Saints’ Legends 

National Geographic 
1917 

Preble, G. H., Rear Admiral, U. 8S. N., His- 
tory of the Flags of the United States of 
America with a Chronicle of the Symbols, 
Standards, and Banners, and Flags of 
Ancient and Modern Nations. (London 
and Boston, 1880.) 


Magazine, October, 


ADELAIDE Bray, 
University Training School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 


IN THE DAYS OF KING ARTHUR— 
A SEVENTH GRADE PROJECT 


HOW THE PROJECT ORIGINATED 


All year the children of the seventh 
grade had been eager to ‘‘give a play,”’ 
but somehow they had never been able to 
decide on any particular play which they 
wanted to give. Finally word came from 
the President of the Teachers College that 
he wanted the Junior High to prepare 
some sort of a program for Sunday after- 
noon during the Rural Life Conference, 
which was to be held in about five weeks. 
Here was an opportunity for the seventh 
grade—if only they could find the right 
material. 


HOW THE SCHEME WAS DEVELOPED 


After a brief consideration of all the 
literary selections which they had studied 
during the year, they decided that the only 
ones which were capable of dramatic pres- 
entation were the Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and the Arthurian legends. They soon dis- 
earded the former as unsuitable for this 
particular occasion. The latter, they be- 
lieved, could be made into a very beautiful 
play if care were exercised in selecting 
the incidents to be used. As the keynote of 
the Rural Life Conference was ‘‘the high- 
est patriotism,’’ they decided to use those 
incidents which would show Arthur’s life- 
long struggle to ‘‘win the world from evil 
and men to loyalty and truth.”’ 

After the study and analysis of two one- 
act plays, the class arranged a series of 
dramatic episodes from the life of King 
Arthur. The work was done entirely by 
the children. In some instances the scene 
was worked out in class, while in others 
each pupil made a dramatization of the 
scene and the best one was used. 

When the manuscript was completed, 
they asked the codperation of the whole 
Junior High in the presentation of the 
play. 
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In this phase, also, as much as possible of 
the work was done by the children them- 
selves. They made their own costumes and 
these were very effective. For their armor, 
they painted knitted underwear with 
aluminum paint. Over this they wore 
bright colored cloth tunics. They carried 
real swords, but their helmets were made 
of light cardboard and their shields of 
heavy corrugated paper, both painted with 
the indispensable aluminum paint. 


THE VALUE OF THE PROJECT 


Aside from the direct training in Eng- 
lish composition, the chief value of the proj- 
ect lay in the fact that the children were 
allowed to use their own initiative and 
ingenuity throughout the whole process. 
It was they who selected the scenes and 
incidents which would best serve their pur- 
pose, and again it was they who decided 
how to meet those difficulties which arose 
when the actual staging of the play was 
begun. From the beginning it was their 
play and they felt responsible for its suc- 
cess. 

Hause T. Garngs, 
Junior High School, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


EVOLUTION OF THE BOOK—A SEVENTH 
GRADE PROJECT 


The teacher of one of the seventh grade 
rooms in our observation school came to 
the library for suggestions as to ways in 
which she might interest her pupils in good 
reading. Some books were borrowed from 
the College library, and after a few weeks 
the boys and girls invited me to their 
room to see the progress they had made. 

Being much interested in what they were 
doing, I asked if they would like to hear 
a story about books. Upon their affirmative 
answer, I gave them John Alexander’s con- 
ception of the evolution of the book as 
depicted in his series of paintings in the 
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Library of Congress. They were greatly 
impressed and responded most eagerly 
when asked if they would like to illus- 
trate the development of the book in hand- 
work. 

The result was very gratifying. Pro- 
curing from the library pictures of the 
Various means of conveying messages, they 
constructed from wood, paper, and clay 
the following stages of book history: 


1. The cairn and the sphinx, wordless but 
impressive messengers of the past. 

2. Chiseled hieroglyphs on pillars, arches, 
and walls. 

. Clay tablets. 

. Indian picture writing and the totem 
pole. 

. The wax tablet. 

. The scroll. 

. The horn book. 

. The modern book. 


® oO 


ON 


When the librarian of the boys’ and 
girls’ room of the Public Library expressed 
a willingness to display their products in 
her room, the enthusiasm of these children 
knew no bounds. They labored diligently 
to improve their work, doing some things 
over entirely. 

This project linked itself with many cur- 
riculum studies. 

1. Geography and history. The pupils 
read copiously from geography and history 
to get material for the early stages of book 
making. 

2. Literature. They read Kipling’s 
‘‘How the first letter was written’’ and 
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‘*How the alphabet was made’’ with great 
relish. They also brought in illustrations 
from their reading which they declared 
would have been meaningless to them but 
for this experience. 

3. Language work. They wrote explan- 
atory paragraphs to accompany the va- 
rious parts of their exhibit. They sent 
letters to children’s librarians in the city 
inviting them to see their handiwork. One 
boy gave a talk in the college convocation, 
telling the students about the work. They 
prepared a letter to the Teachers College 
Library, in which they formally presented 
their exhibit to the college. 

What has been the result of this activity? 

A group of children more given to ath- 
letics than to intellectual activity have 
been inspired to love books. They feel a 
peculiar ownership in the spirit of the 
book, having learned to love the physical 
side of it. They have learned some of the 
resources of a library, and have gone, 
many of them for the first time, to the boys’ 
and girls’ room of the public library. 
They have learned that the Museum of 
the public library not only has materials 
useful in building this project, but con- 
tains many other interesting things. 

Finally, the approval of parents, 
teachers, and principal in their work has 
inspired them with a confidence in them- 
selves which is carrying over, their teacher 
asserts, into all their classroom work. 

Stetuta H. Pimrson, 
Teachers College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Seventh Annual Educational Con- 
ference sponsored by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity will be held at that institution on 
April 7, 8, and 9, 1927. As in former 
years the general sessions will be held on 
Thursday evening, Friday evening, and Sat- 
urday morning. Men of national note, such 
as Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Professor 
Wallace W. Atwood of Clark University, 
Judge Olson of the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago, Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts, and others 
will address the general sessions. 

Both forenoon and afternoon of Friday 
will be given over to sectional meetings, of 
which this year there will be more than 
thirty. Here again specialists in their 
fields will contribute as, for example, Pro- 
fessor S. A. Courtis of Michigan in the 
Educational and Intelligence Test Section; 
Professor S. A. Leonard of Wisconsin in 
English; Professor Hill of Illinois in Non- 
biological Science, etc. 

The keynote of this year’s conference is 
‘*Expertness in Teaching’’ and the whole 
program, both general and sectional, will 
center around this idea. The uniform tes- 
timony of the thousands who have attended 
past conferences is that each year the con- 
ference is outstanding for its helpfulness, 
its abundance of ideas, and its lack of 
mere talk. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this year’s program equals, if it 
does not exceed, all former ones. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER HIMSELF 


Among the significant papers presented 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Phila- 
delphia was a study of teacher prepara- 


tion by Miss Rewey Belle Inglis of the 
University of Minnesota. An examination 
of her findings seems to suggest that some 
of the difficulties in the matter of English 
may be traced to the teachers of English 
themselves. A summary follows: 


Only a small per cent of high school teach- 
ers of English have done any written work of 
any kind. It is a significant weakness that the 
teacher does not do enough writing herself to 
appreciate the problems of the students. It 
might be well to advocate as a minimum essen- 
tial one professional and one artistic produc- 
tion a year, whether published or unpublished. 
Inexperienced teachers were better read in 
poetry than the experienced teachers, but ex- 
perienced teachers were better read in biog- 
raphy, travel, and other literature not usually 
in the university courses. 

The results show that the college gives more 
than is needed of early American writers and 
that there is a erying need for work with 
modern American authors. The _ teachers 
reported not enough training in personal items 
about authors. They seem to get emotional 
reaction from poetry but not enough oral 
reading to present it properly. The teachers 
report no help on literary standards and want 
training in how to tell good from bad. They 
need help also in teaching students to visualize 
when they read. 


Summary oF FInpINGS 


1. About one-third of the English teachers 
had majored in a subject other than Eng- 
lish while in college. 

2. Only about one-fourth have done any 

graduate work. 

3. Practically all the teachers belong to the 
Minnesota Education Association; only 
13% belong to the National Council. 

4. Almost nothing in the way of published 
work, either educational or literary, has 
been produced by these teachers. 
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5. Teachers are reading on an average 
seven hours a week outside of school 
preparation. The quality of their 
reported recent reading is high both for 
books and for periodicals. 

6. Over one-third do not subscribe to any 
literary or current events magazine; 
about two-thirds do not subscribe to any 
educational magazine. 

7. The average teacher has read less than 
one-fourth of the books on the state 
high-school reading list for 9th and 10th 
grades, and less than one-fifth of the 
books for 11th and 12th grades. 

8. Teachers evidence a marked desire for a 
course in grammar in college. Their 
recommendations of Chaucer and Milton 
are infrequent. 

9. Students at the University of Minnesota 
are being overtrained in the early 
American writers and undertrained in 
the later ones. 

10. Teachers feel overtrained in the older 
British writers and undertrained in 
modern ones, especially American writers. 

11. Teachers are overtrained in formal 
characterizations of authors and types, 
but undertrained in actually dis- 
criminating between good and poor 
literature; overtrained in formal types 
of composition but undertrained in letter- 
writing. 

12. They need methods courses in teaching 
and directing activities. 

13. Teachers are giving far too little atten- 
tion to oral work compared with literature 
and written work. About 10% of them 
never had a public-speaking course. 


A NEW VENTURE IN JOURNALISM 

New York University has launched a 
four-page weekly, called New York, which 
is described as ‘‘ A Journal of Ideas for the 
General Reader.’’ The object appears to 
be to build up a clientele for a periodical 
free from the sensational gossip which now 
makes up so large a part of the ordinary 
metropolitan newspaper. As stated in the 
first issue, the aim is to picture the woods, 
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not the trees; ‘‘to lodge three or four 
illuminating ideas in the reader’s mind 
each week—an ambitious task, yet not im- 
possible. ’’ 

The compass of four pages is said to 
have been chosen in order to lighten the 
burden for those who hesitate to subscribe 
to ‘still another periodical.’’ It is hoped, 
moreover, that the comfortable size of the 
paper will ‘‘create a feeling of intimacy 
between reader and publisher, much as the 
little theater entices the spectator into a 
sense of sharing its productions.”’’ 

Among the topics treated in the early 
issues are: Voting by Compulsion; New- 
comers to Washington; Research; and 
Progress in the Treatment of Pneumonia. 
To many readers doubtless the most im- 
mediately serviceable items will be the 
brief notes on new books, though this 
material is to some extent a duplication of 
what may be found in other periodicals. 
The success of this venture will be watched 
with interest by all those who feel that 
the American newspaper has largely ceased 
to function as a medium for the expression 
of ideas. 

KANSAS BULLETIN 

To the number of excellent bulletins is- 
sued by the university departments of edu- 
cation is now added that of the University 
of Kansas, the first issue of which appeared 
in December, 1926. It is promised bi- 
monthly and will be published by the 
Bureau of School Service and Research 
of the University of Kansas in Lawrence. 
The opening number contains a list of pre- 
vious bulletins that have been issued as 
independent monographs, some sixteen in 
number. The principal articles are all re- 
views of master’s theses on such subjects 
as: The Influence of Educational En- 
vironment, The Reading Interests of Negro 
Children, and Week-Day Religious Educa- 
tion in Kansas. The editorial statement 
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in the first number indicates that this is 
the type of material that may be expected, 
since the Bulletin will be restricted to ma- 
terials which would not be accessible to 
workers in education except through its 
pages. 

THE VIENNA SUMMER SCHOOL 

From July 18 to August 27, 1927, the 
Austro-American Institute of Education 
will be in session in Vienna under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Paul L. Dengler. The Insti- 
tute is organized under the auspices of 
the American-Austria Society of Vienna in 
codperation with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York. Its pur- 
pose is the promotion of greater cultural 
relations between America and Austria. 

There will be two principal lines of ac- 
tivity: one general, for persons interested 
in the German language and in tours to 
centers of interest, and the other for 
teachers. Each will be organized into 
three independent but correlated series of 
biweekly courses. American teachers will 
have the opportunity of studying the Ger- 
man language and of observing the work 
of practical courses in conjunction with a 
training school for boys, where American 
guests will have the opportunity to act as 
teachers. Special emphasis will be placed 
on the technique of teaching art accord- 
ing to the Cizek method. 

There will be numerous excursions and 
hikes, opportunities for sports and social 
gatherings in which American teachers and 
their Austrian colleagues may mingle. 
The participants in the courses for teachers 
will live in a Viennese boarding school. 

For detailed information as to either 
the Vienna Summer School for Americans 
or the Seminary for American Teachers, 
write to the Austro-American Institute of 
Education, Vienna 1, Elisabethstrasse 9, 
or to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 
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A PROJECT IN TRANSLATION FOR 
AMERICAN STUDENTS OF 
FRENCH 


In the interest of international under- 
standing and good will, a group of Ameri- 
can citizens has conceived the idea of a 
contest in which students of French in 
American high schools and colleges shall 
offer English translations of M. Briand’s 
speech before the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva on September 10, 
1926, the occasion of the reception of Ger- 
many into that body. This speech was an 
example not only of French eloquence at its 
best but also of masterful statesmanship. 

It is felt that such a study of this speech 
as would be required to express it in ade- 
quate English would be of great value in 
developing an appreciation of the sincere 
efforts that are being made in Europe to 
bring about the amicable adjustment of in- 
ternational difficulties. In order to en- 
courage this study, a series of prizes is 
being offered for good English translations 
of the speech. In fairness to the contest- 
ants, it has been decided that there shall 
be two separate competitions, one open to 
all students of French in American colleges, 
and the other open to all students of 
French in American schools of secondary 
grade. In each of these competitions six 
prizes will be awarded, the first prize being 
$100. The contest closes on April 15. 

The chairman of the Committee in 
Charge is Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, 
of George Washington University. The 
twenty other members of the Committee 
are either well known educators in the field 
of the Romance Languages or persons in- 
terested in the cause of international good 
will. The secretary is Mr. Arthur Charles 
Watkins, Associate Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, 
532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. To Mr. Watkins should be ad- 
dressed all inquiries regarding the contest. 
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EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE 

To the series of educational handbooks 
edited by Professor Cubberley has been 
added a very comprehensive survey of the 
problems of health education.1 The writer 
is known as the author of textbooks in 
psychology for normal school and college 
classes and has turned out a book in a 
related field quite the equal of anything 
he has hitherto attempted. The fact that 
the general editor saw a place for a work 
likely in part to supersede Terman’s 
Hygiene of the School Child speaks for 
itself. © 

One way in which Averill’s text differs 
from that of Terman is in its inclusive- 
ness. Obviously the author has intended 
to offer a complete introduction to the sub- 
ject. Accordingly he proceeds from a 
consideration of ‘‘The Meaning and Im- 
portance of Health’’ to ‘‘The Teaching of 
Hygiene,’’ then to the course in hygiene, 
after which he devotes some eight chapters 
to topics ordinarily treated in texts on 
physiology and hygiene—‘‘ professionalized 
subject matter,’’ as it were. The five con- 
cluding chapters cover ‘‘Child Health and 
Care,’’ ‘‘School Hygiene and Sanitation,’’ 
‘*Hygiene of the Nervous System,’’ ‘‘Com- 
munity Health Problems,’’ and ‘‘School 
Health Administration.’’? From this sum- 
mary the range of treatment will be ap- 
parent. 

Such a treatment has obvious advantages 
for the principal or teacher in service 
who wishes a good desk book. By means 
of this text and the references given, he 
can easily orient himself as to the present 
knowledge and practices. For use as a 

1 Educational Hygiene. 


By Lawrence A. Averill. 
* Training in Citizenship. By Roy Winthrop Hatch. New York: 


text in normal schools not so much can be 
said. The ordinary student ought, per- 
haps, to amass so much information, but 
the chances are he won’t. The advanced 
student will wish fuller treatment and will 
prefer special works on the various phases. 
This book would be useful to him primarily 
in keeping the various aspects of the sub- 
ject in perspective. 

The typography and the apparatus for 
use in class exercises are of the excellence 
characteristic of the series as a whole. 


NEW METHODS IN TRAINING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 

No subject better represents the ad- 
vance that has been made from formal, 
bookish instruction to vital learning to do 
by doing than civics, or as it is now com- 
monly designated, citizenship. Mr. Hatch’s 
book illustrates this‘admirably.? It is made 
up mainly of specific accounts of civie ac- 
tivities in various schools, together with 
sufficient running comment to make clear 
the significance of the examples presented. 

The treatment, like the author’s class 
work, is unconventional. Yet the organi- 
zation is sufficiently logical to permit of 
economical use. The emphasis falls upon 
the work of junior and senior high schools, 
and the influence of the book would prob- 
ably have been greater if matters pertain- 
ing to elementary schools had been reserved 
for a separate volume. The principles in- 
volved, however, are clearly applicable to 
both. 

The project idea comes in for a liberal 
amount of attention; indeed, the whole 
work is conceived from the project point 
of view and from it the reader may learn 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
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what is possible in that mode at the pres- 
ent time. The author appears, on the 
whole, to be friendly to a reorganization 
and fusion of the social studies and in- 
cludes an outline of a so-called ‘‘unit- 
fusion’’ course for the junior high school. 
References to the periodicals are confined 
to the Historical Outlook and the Teachers 
College Record and hence some very good 
recent articles in other magazines are not 
called to attention. The work as a whole 
reflects the personality of the writer to 
a degree unusual in books on education 
and is none the less readable on that 
account. 


HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The title of this book tells exactly what 
it is about.* Six of the eight chapters are 
devoted to history. A chapter at the be- 
ginning deals with the social studies course 
as a whole and one at the close, with the 
geography and civic ‘‘elements.”’ 

This author also believes in a reorgani- 
zation of social studies and favors what 
he calls ‘‘integration.’’ He would relate 
the various subjects but still retain some- 
thing of their separate organization. 
Geography he calls the core of the work 
in the seventh grade, history in the eighth, 
and government in the ninth. 

The chapters in this book that will at- 
tract most attention are those in which the 
writer describes his own methods. He re- 
gards the classroom as a laboratory in 
which the pupils work with data, arrive 
at conclusions, and express these in graphic 
form. (The writer’s Making History 
Graphic has already been reviewed in these 
columns.) Nor would he confine the 
pupils’ activities to the classroom; he be- 
lieves in excursions and describes instances 


® History and the Other Social Studies in the Junior High School. 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
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of their use. By the liberal use of the con- 
crete, he would aid the pupils to come to 
vivid imaginative realization of the events 
of history and their significance; as he 
says, results of that kind are not easily 
measured. 

This book is a further illustration of 
the progress that is being made in the 
redirection of the work in social studies. 
To many it will seem less radical than other 
recent proposals and hence safer. How- 
ever that may be, the more extended use 
of the graphic methods that the author so 
skilfully illustrates should undoubtedly be 
hastened in every way possible. This pre- 
sentation will work strongly toward that 
end. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


THE WORK OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


The Journal of Education gives in- 
creased space to articles pertaining to the 
functions of the elementary school prin- 
cipal. Under date of December 20, 1926, 
Mr. Longshore of Kansas City writes of 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
the elementary school principalship. He 
feels that the dignity and importance of 
the position should be more widely rec- 
ognized ; that the process of skimming the 
elementary school to get teachers and prin- 
eipals for higher schonls is wrong in 
theory and in practice; merit should be 
recognized by adequate salaries* The 
Committee on Standards and Training for 
the Elementary School Principalship, of 
which the writer is chairman, is under- 
taking to prepare a report which will set 
forth the ideals and standards of the prin- 
cipalship which should be insisted upon 
throughout the country. 


By Daniel C. Knowlton. New 


* Essentially the same points are made by the author in an article which appears in the American 


Educational Digest for January, 1927. 
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In the issue of January 10 of the same 
periodical, Mr. Compton of New York City 
discusses the functions of the principal 
under three main heads: (1) clerical, (2) 
managerial, and (3) supervisory. He 
thinks too little attention is paid to the 
third of these and thus accounts for the 
fact that faculty meetings, for example, re- 
ceive so little attention from many prin- 
cipals. He finds the most pressing need 
of faculty meetings in order to meet ques- 
tions asked by the teachers, to maintain 
the morale, to make the superior teaching 
of one known to all, to provide a clearing 
house of ideas and methods, to interpret 
the curriculum, and to inspire teachers to 
discover and develop children of unusual 
ability. He offers numerous practical sug- 
gestions for the conduct of faculty meet- 
ings, including a series of topics of special 
interest at the present time, such as: 
homogeneous grouping of pupils; directed 
study with a lengthened school day; the 
Dalton Plan, Winnetka Plan, Trinidid 
Plan, ete., ete. 


INDIVIDUAL METHOD IN TEACHING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


An enthusiastic account of how Miss 
Mackinder, of the Marlborough School in 
London, has solved the reading problem in 
a primary school of five hundred children 
appears in American Childhood for Jan- 
uary. Dr. John A. Lester of the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, states 
that Miss Mackinder, upon taking charge 
of the Marlborough School, realized that 
the work as it was being carried on was 
ill adapted both to the brighter pupils and 
to the slower ones. She therefore appealed 
to the teachers to invent graphic mate- 
rials for individual study of reading. As 
a result, in the five years that have passed 
since the beginning of the experiment, a 
great variety of apparatus has developed, 
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including boards with names of objects, 
letters for building words, phonogram 
boards, wall charts, and ecards for indi- 
vidual instruction. Printing is used 
throughout. The main principle adhered 
to is that each child shall be permitted to 
progress at his own rate of speed and 
to feel the sense of progress. In all, seven 
types of material are illustrated. They are 
for the purpose of teaching, respectively, 
(1) the sounds of the letters; (2) fifty 
three-letter nouns with short vowels; (3) 
the commonest irregular words such as go, 
do, was, and my; (4) sentences using 
words learned in stages 2 and 3; (5) the 
building of longer regular words; (6) 
phonograms; and (7) reading to gain 
information. 


CREATIVE MUSIC 


American teachers will be interested in 
reading in the New Era for January an 
article by Miss Satis N. Coleman on the 
creative music experiment at the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. She states 
that the ‘‘creative music investigation in 
the Lincoln School has been a series of 
experiments based on the natural evo- 
lution of music, and dealing chiefly with 
the making and use of musical instruments. 
From the children’s point of view, the work 
has been making instruments of many 
kinds, playing on them, and composing 
music for the instruments they have made. 
From the investigator’s point of view, it 
has been a series of efforts to find out some- 
thing about the musical growth of chil- 
dren.’’ 

The writer holds that the common 
opinion, so far as music is concerned, that 
the world should be divided into players 
and listeners is quite wrong. Every per- 
son should be made to realize that he has 
some music in his soul and can find a way 
to express it. She says that she has fre- 
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quently found unmusical children who 
were delighted with the discovery that 
they could really do original work in 
music. It follows that the most vital thing 
in music training is attitude. The making 
of musical instruments offers a fine and 
natural stimulus for exploration in the 
field of music. Accordingly, the children 
of the Lincoln school have been permitted 
to make musical instruments out of a great 
variety of materials such as cigar boxes, 
gourds, butter tubs, cheese boxes, tortoise 
shells, hollow reeds, bottles, and paper. 
She feels that the experiment has been so 
successful as to demonstrate that this kind 
of work ought to be generally undertaken. 


HOW TO DEVELOP AN INTEREST IN ONE’S 
WORK 


In the January number of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Professor Book 
writes of the importance of interest in one’s 
work and how to develop it. A recent 
experiment with his own classes in educa- 
tional psychology at Indiana University 
forms the background of his discussion. 
When the new teacher-training law in In- 
diana went into effect in 1924, educational 
psychology became a required course at 
the University for every student prepar- 
ing to teach. Immediately a marked 
change in the mental attitude of the 
students taking the course was noticed. The 
intense interest that had formerly been 
manifest in the course as an elective was 
now almost entirely absent. In response 
to a questionnaire prepared by the in- 
structor, sixty-six per cent of the 147 
students enrolled in the course stated that 
they were taking the work only because they 
‘had to.’? Twelve per cent gave replies 
that bordered very closely upon this reason. 
Only twenty-two per cent indicated that 
they were interested in the work when 
the course began. 
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How the instructor met this situation 
by having the students first make a con- 
crete study of the practical value of in- 
terest in one’s work, until they finally de- 
veloped the right attitude toward the 
required psychology course, is interestingly 
set forth in the article. 

Professor Book concludes with the 
thought that teachers of other subjects 
might successfully utilize this group of 
psychological factors to develop in their 
students a favorable attitude toward their 
various tasks. 
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